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“THAT'S OUR NEW BRANCH- 
ALL THE PARTITIONS, ’ 
FITTINGS AND | | 
FURNITURE WILL | | 
BE STEEL —BY | 
Sankey-Sheldon 
—OF COURSE’ 
| ' 
| 
Nicholson Gi | 
icholson Gin 
| 
- too good to drown | 
| 
Ask for Nicholson by name and enjoy the gin with the 
true old English flavour 
at dean emmnemencniaanees ae 
























Behind the gates of Terry’s great 
factory at Redditch work a group 
of learned men of a different, though 
in this mechanical age, no less im- 
portant order. They are the ‘* back- 
room boys” who have caused 
Terry’s to be known as the Univer- 





._ Entrance to the Inner Temple | 
“* The Inner Temple, | 
one of the great centres | 
of the legal profession, 

is approached through 

an archway picturesquely 
situated below 

No. 17 Fleet Street— 

a fine old half-timbered 
house built in 1610. 








sity of Springs. Here, for nearly a 

century, the most important re- | 
search work on springs and press- | 
work has been carried out. If you | 
are faced with a spring or presswork | 
problem, you will be wise to turn to Backed by | 
Terry’s for experienced advice. | Motors L iniversally owledged as the toremost builders 


DIESEL BUSES 
AND LORRIES 






yl 


t endeavour and achievement, Leyiand 


Leyiand models include 4, 6 and 8 


TERRY g the gateway to knowledge of wl hi oads of 6 tons and upwards, and 
wid i uBle-Gdecked passenger venhicies ! 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. * HEAD OFFICE & WORKS * LEYLAND * LANCS. * ENGLAND 





@u ¢F HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, ENGLAND | Export Division ~- Hanover House ~* MHanover Square - London - England 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE FOURPOSTER 






| HEAL’S 
| for 
beds and 
bedding 


We invite you to visit our Bedding 
Showroom where there is a wide selection of beds 


| and bedding. May we send you our Bedding Price list? 
MAKERS OF FINE BEDDING SINCE 1810 


HEAL & SON LTD. 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MUSeum 1666 Telegrams: Fourposter, Rath, London 





THE WINDAK ‘‘SWISS MISS’’ 


Pivot sleeve. Swiss Waist. Full 
skirted for protection and 
style. Storm Collar, half lined 
for stern weather. Windak 
Gabardine, and colour is the 
key-note. Guardsman Red, 
Daffodil, Bonny Blue, Spectrum 
Green, Turf Tan, Sherwood 
Green, Rust Red, Coffee Cream. 


CHESHIRE 


POYNTON 


WINDAK LTD WOODSIDE 
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Going by air? 

These incomparahle 
Phantomweight Suit 
Cases have been 
specially designed for 
modern travel. Spacious, 
beautifully made, 
obtainable in either leather 
or canvas, they are 





the very latest in smart 
air luggage. 























Styled by Swan and fashioned by 
fine craftsmen. Swan shoes are not 
too plentiful at present, but you 
will find limited supplies at the 
better shops and stores. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘ TT 
CVSI 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. THE KING 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 











By Appointment 
Suppliers of Linen to 
H.M. King George VI. 





famous for | 
FINE 
LINENS 


* 


Asprey always have available a 
fine selection of new and 
second-hand engagement and 
other rings at prices ranging 
from £45 to £5000. They offer 
the best prices for good 


THE LINEN HALL _be 
quality jewellery. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON 
Also at Belfast, 
Bournemouth and Liverpool 
ASPREY & CO. LTD. 165/168 
NEW BOND ST., LONDON, 
W.I . . ) .) Oand at 62/64 
The Promenade, Cheitenham. 
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MINTON 


The Worlds Most 
Beautif ul 
China 





MINTONS LTD. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 


DDDDDDDDDDD55D9D >>> ddd ddd 9 PDK CKKKKKKCKKLEKKKEKEKEKELE ERLE 
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If this model is out of stock there will be other WAUKEEZI styles at your agent 
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| Obtainable in 20 different styles 
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HEALTH ~ 
GIVING 


MASSAGE © 
AT HOME 


with a 












ELECTRIC VIBRATORY 


Obtainable from 

good-class Chem- 

ists, Electricians 
& Stores. 


Please write for 
illustrated Folder 
and name of 
nearest stockist. 


PIFCO, LTD. 
MANCHESTER 4, 















Whether you are travelling for business 
or pleasure, sending a present or 
igning merchandise, consult 


Air Liaison Ltd 


| 7, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
j Phone: TEM 5464 ‘Grams: Attentive, Estrand. 
and 89/909 ASTON ST., BIRMINGHAM 
"Phone: Aston Cross 3303 
‘Grams: Airliaison, Birmingham. 
No booking fees. 
ACCREDITED AGENTS FOR ALL 
REGULAR AIRLINES. 

















Cash's) 


NAME TAPES 





and 7 different colours, woven 
in fine Cambric tape. Will 
outlast the articles marked; 
| colours are absolutely fast to 
| repeated washings. 

3 doz. 6/-,6 doz. 8/-,12 doz. 12,- 


(including Purchase Tax) 
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Modern hairstyles are not the prerogative 
of people with naturally perfect hair. 
Up-to-date professional hairdressers use LUSTRON 
to give you waves that look so very natural. 
Lustron is good for your hair and leaves it soft 
and manageable. Smart hairstyles last with Lustron. 
You'll certainly find LUSTRON, too, / 
Rs, 


the most comfortable wave you've ever had. 


It is cool, quick, machineless and is a wonderful advance 





in the hairdressers” art. 
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§ # $ ee 
Whithwes Hees, 


The ideal machine for 
town and country homes 
. that odd shopping 
run... the casual call 
. . home to business 
and an equally speedy return... 
in fact for all the little trips that 
make the daily round. Easy to 
handle and giving approximately 
95 miles per gallon the Gadabout 
is equipped with the Villiers 
10D. 122 c.c, two-stroke engine, 
} 3-speed foot-change gear box, 
has a cruising speed of 30 m.p.h., 
comfortable seating anq maxi- 
mum weather protection. Ob- 
tainable from all authorised 


Swallow dealers. 


SWALLOW COACHBUILDING CO (i935) LTD 


THE AIRPORT - WALSALL - STAFFS 


Helliwell 


A PROORCT OF THE GROUP 


| 





Only ot Jacqmar 
will yor Findsomany 


beach Fast poulfs 
rustling tah Felas 


ex quisste Fabrics fora 
lovelbes evensng dress 


Jacgmar 


16, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 
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PA pples 
ulmer’s 


(Cider 


Sa eein 23 Ibs. of apples 

to every. 5-glass flagon... that's the 

healthy, economical way to put paid 
to thirst 


IN FLAGONS — Woodpecker (Medium Sweet) or Bulmer’s Dry. 
IN SMALL BOTTLES — Bulmer’s Extra Quality Cider. 





H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD. HEREFORD 
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to bring them 
down and 


set them up ar 





Freshly made buttered toast or fried bread, piping hot and 
spread with Marmite! There’s a fine savoury breakfast for 
a hungry family. So easy! So economical! 

ANOTHER MORNING... 





—or pile ba’ed bears on 


SS 
top Marmite toast with - c 
Marmite toast and sprinkle 


a grilled tomato or a spoon- 
ful of scrambled egg with chopped parsley. 


Mummy makes them with 


MARMITE 


Sold in Jars: 1 0z.8d. - 20z.1/1 - 40z.2/- - 80z.3/3 - 16 0z. 5/9 

















Always a front seat with 











BINOCULARS 


ROSS @ BARR & STROUD 
KERSHAW @ WRAY 


Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
3d post free 








Also * Quality’ Developing & Printing 





WALLACE HEATON 
LiMiTED Mayfair 7511 
The Leading House for Binoculars 


127,NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W.1! 











BETWEEN 
SMOKES 


FOX'S , 


MINTS 


LASTING 
SOOTHING - REFRESHING 

















Lainty yet sensible 
designs, right for every 
occasion—inflexible reliability. 

All Crusader Watch movements 
are sealed and carry an “all-in” 
free-service guarantee even against 











accidental breakage. 





| CHOOSE A 


Crusader 


PRECISION 


Life - Simepicce 


From high-class Jewellers only. Designs 
for ladies and gentlemen. Gold or stain- 
less steel from £10.4.4. Write for address 
of your nearest Crusader Jeweller. 





CRUSADER TIMEPIECES LTD., 10 SOUTH ST., 
PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
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RIGHT ON-THE BEAM - 


TheAirborne Television Suite has 

been designed to meet the needs of 

today. But, televiewing apart, all who 
desire something a little different will 
appreciate the adaptability of this latest 
Airborne design. Details gladly sent. 


AIRBORNE SECTIONAL 


Awarded Good Housekeeping Guarantee Seal No. 1502 


_ Lea Bridge Industries Ltd., Southend-on-Sea, Essex 


[Be CHAIRBORNE by AIRBORNE | 






















Goodbye 
to packing 
problems! 


ees 











THE SAME CASE PACKED FOR A WEEKEND OR A MONTH 


THE REVELATION SUITCASE expands to hold all you need for 
a month’s visit, contracts for a week-end. There’s always 
room-in it... for the things you nearly forgot... for 
things you buy while you’re away. And one suitcase to 
carry instead of two or three makes travelling so much 
easier. The Revelation is light but very strong and its 
workmanship is famous. Yet there’s one for five guineas. 
Ask your stores or luggage-shop. 


* 






REVELATION: .. Be 
ANY SIZE YOU LIKE! 7% 


Revelation Suitcase Co Ltd 170 Piccadilly London W1 Azents for Revelation Supplies Ltd. 


vil 





It’s great to have real “ French” again 


NOILLY PRAT — the name that has made French 
vermouth famous throughout the world is back 
again. Once again you'll be able to enjoy that real 
vermouth flavour ; that zest that for so many years 
has been Noilly Prat’s blender’s own secret. 


Noilly Prat is the full strength vermouth, that’s 
why you need a minimum of gin with it ; or as any 
connoisseur will tell you it’s robust enough to make 
a rather perfect aperitif on its own. Next time ask 
for Noilly and get true French Vermouth. 


NOILLY PRAT 


REAL full-strength FRENCH VERMOUTH 


Imported by Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co., 8 Lime Street, E.C3 


















SAVES TIME 
STEPS AND 
ENERGY 





INEXPENSIVE 
INTERCOMMUNI- 
CATION FOR THE 
HOME, OFFICE, 


For years there has existed a demand for 
simple, inexpensive interc ication, 
independent of mains supply and easily in- 
stalled by the “non-electrical”. All these 
requirements are met by the ‘Two-Way Talkie 
which can be purchased outright for only 
9} guineas, which costs less than 1d, a week 
for battery replacements, and is set up merely 
by connecting wire between two instruments. 


SURGERY, ESTATE, 
STORE FTC. FTC. Effective up to 500 ft. Can be extended to 4 
af stations, Guaranteed hanically 1 year- 


—post THIS COUPON Now 


To Two-Way Talkie Ltd., 12 Neltic House, Charteris Road, London, N.4. 
ARChway 4341-2 











Please send me full details of the Two-Way Talkie. 
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Vine alia 


SHERRIES from the famous | 
BRISTOL CELLARS 4 


Harveys of Bristol hope soon to j 
Bs advertise their famous “Bristol 
LY Z a Milk” and “Bristol Cream” again. 
: as ” Meanwhile they have excellent 
Sherries for everyday use, at less 
than the hitherto controlled price 
of 20/- per bottle. Six are listed 
4 4 below, and you may care to order 


an assorted case. Any charge made 

for packages will be allowed for 

on their return. Carriage on three 
or more bottles is free. 


imal, vegetable or mineral? MANCHITA, medium dry 18/- 
Animal, veg MERIENDA. pale dry” 18/6 


fi / 
‘ 
° ° Vegetable. FINO. light ae de 8 
bd ight ww 
im ey — eat it? CLUB AMONTILLADO | 18/6 


PALE DRY, Sherry 











Indigestion? Stomach all upset? An Alka- 
Seltzer tablet in a glass of water (hot or 
cold) will soon set you right. First, Alka- 
Seltzer’s double-action soothes pain — 
~c-- | extra fast. Then it neutralises excess acid, 
’ | often the root of your distress. Try it! 
| Millions sold yearly. 




















Can you drink it? 


fine and Seam 
See the difference in the make and Yes. My John 




























fit at the nearest Maenson Agent Is it made in any particular county? 
—usually the best men’s shop in Yes. | I A R V K Y 
your town. In London many Is it made in Devon? | 
famous establishments and stores Yy, | & SONS LTD. a 
display Maenson suits, overcoats, Is i D hire C ? | 5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, Bristol, 1 
and the Maerain raincoat. s 1t Vevonsnire Cream: London Office: 40 King Street, St James's, S.W.2 
eos Re RRR RD ACR No. | , “"GVS-33 
Is it nice and sweet? 
” a semmneneeee NANTON, Yes. ~ an ri oie 
4 ’ 
f reer HEALTN AND pleasure It’s cyder! 
Yes. 


y =, is our business « ; 
at HE Palace Hotel offers Let’s have a recap. It’s made in 


Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 


courteous service, exquisite 


accommodation, celebrated cuisine and 

an atmosphere of happy relaxation, ¢ 

Luxury indoor swimpool—music it’s cyder i 
and dancing. Golf, tennis, squash, Yes 


billiards, games room and the = 
beauties of Derbyshire close at 
hand. Tariff from the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. (The 
Spa Hotel is under the same 
direction.) 


Then it must be 


sf) WHITEWAY'S € 
mJ)  CYDER 


Photographs | MEDIUM—SWEET OR DRY 























of Trout is that of a Brown Trout 











4 “sen sss oo mr a weighing 394 Ib. caught on a medium- 
ee he sized salmon fly in Loch Awe in 1866. 
Such catches are the ambition of 
many owners of ELO Fishing Reels. 





/ 
' 
= ' the many record catches | 
| 
















ioe PROPRIETORS Manufacturers : 

BY APPOINTMENT Hepler Vv BIRKBYS LTD. | 
SUPPLIERS OF REO HACKLE WHISKY LIVERSECCE, j 
TO H.M.THE KING YORKS. | 
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For all types of low-cost road 
construction and maintenance, 
the Aveling-Austin 99-H Motor 
Grader, with all-wheel drive and 
steer, hydraulic control, precision 
side-shift and extreme reach is 
indispensable. 





AVELING-BARFORDLT 








GRANTHAM 
"3 ENGLAND 


biiiatal 
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Holidays fly, so why don’t you? In a luxurious 
4-engine 33-seater Languedoc of Air France to the 
Riviera, Italy, Spain, the Balearics, Paris, Dinard, 
Corsica or Switzerland. Ask your Travel Agent about 
Air France services from London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow or Belfast. 


London-Paris £14.8.0 return: Birmingham-Nice £97.18.0 return: 
Manchester-Geneva £32.8.0 return: — Glasgow-Paris £25.8.0 return. 


5 AIR FRANCE 


52 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE WHITEHALL O97I1 








OFFICE MACHINES - SYSTEMS - EQUIPMENT 


“| GAs 
GRAPHIC CONTROL 


A complicated situation readable at a 
glance. Effective up-to-the-minute con- 
trol with a minimum of clerical effort ! 
The ease and simplicity of Graphdex 
enable you to apply graphic control, with 
great advantage, to any department of 
your business: Stock, Materials, Pro- 
duction, Sales, Budgets, can all be 
controlled more closely, more easily, by 
this modern method. 


* Write for new Illustrated Folder. 


LINEDEX 


VISIBLE STRIP INDEX 


Linedex is a fast, convenient visible index 
with the information carried on individual 
strips. This enables thousands of items 
to be concentrated within so small a 
compass, and indexed so conveniently, 
; = that they can be referred to instantly. 
tit! ill; Three alternative holding devices are 
HUI = — | available — Desk Stands, Wall Brackets, 
: ‘ Rotary Stands. 


%* Write for new Illustrated Folder. 


VISUAL CONTROL 


Kardex is the simplest, speediest and 
easiest way of keeping records for the 
Accountant, Buyer, Factory Manager, 
Personnel Manager, Sales Manager, Stores 
Manager, or other executive. Each 
Kardex record is individually designed 
to meet the needs of the user in any 
trade or profession, for institutions, 
municipal authorities and government 
departments. 


%* Write for new Iilustrated Folder. 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept.59), | New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
SALES OFFICES & SERVICE DEPOTS THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 






4Obnad 




















VALSTAR LTD., Salford 6, Lancs 
ALSO AT 
314, Regent Street, London, W.1. 








and leave 
a standing order 


for OO 


ORA good—tho' limited 
in supply 
SF Still only 3/6 per bottle 
S CUSCKIMINATING HOUSEWIVES 


2k for SOD Lams Marmalade 
‘ie 











aH shrewd Judges smoke 








BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- | 4 
faction of owning the finest of its kind. 

Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarette Cases 


L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
Established 1899. 























ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 


... With every comfort 
at truly moderate terms 


A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of Wales, 
Harrogate. 'This distinguished hotel is furnished with impeccable 
taste . . . staffed by experts whose chief concern is your comfort 
; informed by a spirit of smoothly efficient service. The 
Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for its excellence . . . its cellar 
renowned among those who know good wines. 
You would expect such fine living to be costly. It need not cost 
you more than 1o gns. per week inclusive. Write for illustrated 
brochure. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS - GARAGE WITH PRIVATE 


- OWN LAUNDRY 


Te Bunce of Wiles 


HARROGATE 


Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of York- 
shire’s beautiful moorlands. Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 


Starbeck ; Oakdale Golf Club; Pannal Golf Club. 
Harrogate 6675-6-7 


Telephone : Telephone : ** Elegance, Harrogate” 


























GQ 33§ 


10 men wernt TO HOE... 


es could not possibly do in 


ten ho t one man with 2 


he work tha 
andles easily! 
nd men are 


but ten men with 

the same time be 

Rotavator “Gem” h ee 
Time and cost is save 


jobs, for .- 


now only one 







freed for other 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PRICES FROM (165 


Write for illustrated leaflets to: 
ROTARY HOES LIMITED, {19 STATION RD., 


EAST HORNDON, ESSEX. HERONGATE 361! 
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BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


REGO. TRADE MARK 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 


2 
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Conmpocan: 


can assist you 


to keep your essential vehicles 
on the road. 
Electrical and Carburettor Service 
for all Cars and Trucks, English and 
American. Ample stocks. Genuine 
Spares. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT C® Lt 
32, 33, 4, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 





Midway between Vauxhall & Lambeth 
Bridges. Opposite Tate Gallery. 
South Bank of Thames. 
TELE.: REL. 3861-2-3. 














Come and be “ Built-up” at the 
Bath Hotel in lovely Lynmouth, 
Devon. Patrons say we set an 
unusually high standard for food, 
comfort, service and amenities for 
a moderate-size Hotel at moderate 
Tariff. May we send our new 
Brochure ? 

















LODISED FRUIT PASTILLES 

















eh, | ie | 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


"Bite a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 
made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 
Cigarettes have been made to the same high 
standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
— cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 ez. tin Q/5 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 

















g Y Surely the best reason for good work is a pride in it. When \ 
Y, a man works for a firm which produces cars outstanding \ 
Y in their class, and which in this time of national need is \ 
Y sending them to every part of the world: then that man takes \ 
Yj pride in his work, and is worthy of the responsibility he \ 
Yj bears to himself, his employer and his country. And he, as 


much as any other, is working to maintain the MG breed. 
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THE MG CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES INE 








Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly,London,W 1 
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BOLSKUMMEL 


To those who appreciate 
a finer KUMMEL 


(arava 





Double-distilled from the finest Dutch caraway 
seeds, Bolskummelis friendly to your digestion. 
In sipping Bolskummel, you sip the sR 
original, authentic Dutch — the in- 
spiration of all other Kummels—the 
‘Rembrandt’ as opposed to its copies. A%1575 


ERVEN LUCAS BOLS 


AMSTERDAM 
se 
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The compliments are | 


all yours, Mr. Barratt. 





All my friends say I look a picture of health 
these days, and other nice things like that. 
But I put a lot of it down to wearing your 
shoes. They’re not only entrancing to look 
at, but they’re so comfortable I walk 
miles. And that’s a jolly good wrinkle. 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton — and branches all over the country 














- the loveliest styles 
in corsets, girdles, and 
corselettes . . . (to say 
nothing of those scarce still, 
best of all brassieres, Gothic) 


+. come to you as... 
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CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. ..CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. .CHOC | 
OCOLATE.. «CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCO 
CHOCOLAT oe (E. «CHOC 
OCOLAT? CHOCO 
ATE. DCOLA 
CHOC CHOC 
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CHOG CHOC 
Ocol 0co 
ATE. OLA 
CHO CHOC 
ocol HOCO | 
CHOC .CHOC 
ocol / CHOCO | 
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CHOCt -CHOC 
OCOL a CHOCO 
CHOC , «CHOC 
Oco CHOCO | 
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CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE,. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. .CHOC 
OCOLATE. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE.. CHOCOLATE. .CHOCO 


‘Guess what! Mummy’s 
bought some biscuits... 


M¢ Vitie and 


too!”’ 


W'VITIE 
A PRICE 


Vakers of Finest Quality £ 


McVITIE ¢ PRICE LTD - 


> 
discUuils 


EDINBURGH 


«+ LONDON - 


Price, 





MANCHESTER 
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CHARIVARIA 


HEARING that the National Debt has reached the 
figure of £25,620,762,603, an old lady has written to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggesting a whist-drive. 


& & 


“Before using a mower on your lawn, be sure to 
sharpen each blade carefully,” says a gardening expert. 
What with? A scythe? 

€ 
“Yardley kept going to 
lunch . . .”—Cricket report in 
“Evening Standard” 


It’s that five shillings 
maximum, of course. 


é 


Housewives are urging 
that the B.B.C. should 
help to solve the domestic 
service problem by broad- 
casting at a peak listening 
hour a programme called 
*“Housemaids’ Choice.” 





& 


A Guildhall speaker says that modern youth would 
fight for freedom just as strenuously as its forbears. 
If only out of curiosity to see what it’s like. 


& é 


A boy in the Midlands charged with stealing a 
penny-farthing bicycle was said to have been wearing 
false whiskers. It is thought that he had come under the 
baneful influence of the magic-lantern. 








“The B.B.C. Effects Department,” says a magazine 
article, “can give a fairly accurate reproduction of any 
kind of thunderstorm.” Yes, but have they any 
thunderstorms that sound like letters being opened ? 
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“T cannot have my holiday till the end of September, and 
then I want to take my wife to the sun. We would prefer to 
fly. Have you any suggestions? "—“ Sunday Times” 


Well, you could try the Inter-Planetary Society. 
Za 


It is reported from 
New York that a member 
of a dance band was pre- 
vented from playing be- 
cause his instrument was 
jammed for two hours in 
a turnstile. Turnstiles are 
not, however, included in 
the list of commodities 
available under the Euro- 
pean Recovery  Pro- 
gramme. 
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““Young man, personality, seeks post manager high-class 
restaurant. Fully experienced. Also with stage and concert 
pianist. Would entertain partnership.” 

Advt. in “Daily Telegraph” 


Yes, but there are the customers to think of. 
® 3 


The price of wiping rags has now been freed from 
Government control. This means that garage mechanics 
will no longer need to use steering wheels. 








\ \ 7 HO are these merry men proud and strong ? 
What is their lovely load? 
Singing a stave as they march along 
Dull care be blowed, be blowed! 
Without any warning they came this morning 
And the whole air thrills to the sound of drills 
Outside my small abode. 
They are men of a type that is sound and 
ripe 
They are umber skinned by the sun and wind 
Ambitien is their goad, 
They are laying a pipe from the reservoir, 
From the reservoir up the road, 
Gravel and tar their good friends are, 
There: is. one tattooed with woad. 
And what do they care for Stafford Cripps 
As the music breaks from their open lips 
As gay as the lark in the heavens is, 
Not to be stilled till the hole is drilled, 
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Not to be stayed till the pipe is laid, 
Or they pause for their long elevenses. 
Exuberant men 
I raise my pen, 
What do you reck of the dollar gap 
Or any old heck that happens to hap, 
Your brows in the sunshine wiping ? 
It does me good and I would, I would 
I were one of you fellows with lungs like bellows 
Rattling the windows with right good will 
And striving to drown the voice of the drill 
With the clamour of your sweet piping, 
And knowing no master and no lord 
Save the Metropolitan Water Board, 
Whose note in language stately 
Dropped in my letter-box to say 
(Some five hours after the affray) 
That the water would be turned off to-day 


Does not surprise me greatly. EvogE 









UT of the blue this morning 

6) came a song. It was a 
poignant ballad that my 

grandmother used to sing to me 
when I was getting under her feet 
many years ago. It went like this: 

Baby bye, there’s a fly; 

Let us watch him you and I. 

There he goes on his toes, 

Tickling baby’s nose. 

Notice how the leisure of Vic- 
torian times makes itself felt, even 
in these first short lines! There is 
no panic, no rushing for the fly-swat, 
but a, pleasurable anticipation of 
something diverting, maybe of 
educational value, to beguile the 
tedium of a summer afternoon. 

Remark too the innocent amuse- 
ment expressed in the last couplet. 
Lucky baby, sings grandma, wag- 
ging a roguish finger—see how fond 
the fly is of you! Not a bit afraid, 
is he? If baby sits quite, quite still, 
the dear little fly may walk right 
round baby’s face! 

Maiden Aunt Ethel, who holds 
advanced views on hygiene, may 
mutter something about germs at 
this juncture, but is sharply put 
down. Germs, Ethel, germs? Never 
heard of them! In any case, what 
have germs to do with flies? This 
is what comes of extensive reading. 
One should not believe all one reads. 





€ & 


UNFAIK TO FLIES 


And in any case there are two dozen 
sheets that need sides to middling! 
Let us go on with our song: 


I believe with those six legs 
You and I could walk on eggs. 
Catch him—no! Let him go! 
Do not hurt him so. 


The educational pill is being 
administered here very neatly. 

How many legs, dear ? 

Six, grandma. 

(Clever child—takes after our 
side of the family!) 

Would you say that a fly is light 
on its feet? 

Exceptionally so, grandma. It 
is an acknowledged fact that a fly 
can walk on an egg without so much 
as bruising it. 

Kindness to animals, even the 
smallest, is being stressed in the last 
two lines. Yes, I have no doubt that 
this verse was the one that meant 
most to my grandmother, but my 
favourite was always the next and 
last one. 


Now you see his wings of silk 
Dabbling in the baby’s milk. 
Fie, oh fie! You foolish fly! 
How will you get dry? 


With what pleasure grandma 
and I watch his antics in my mug. 
Oh dear, he has slipped! Help him 
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out, child—carefully now; do not 
hurt him so! That’s better—a 
tragedy is averted! 


At this time of year hundreds 
of daily papers are mutilated in 
delivering the death-blow to nearly 
as many innocent flies. Strong men 
with their eyes bulging force up 
their blood pressure every time a fly 
buzzes near them. Scores of mothers 
are scaring the wits out of themselves 
just because a fly alights on the 
pram-cover. All over the world 
people of various colours are recall- 
ing the enormous model fly at South 
Kensington which gorges for ever 
on ham (I think—but that may be a 
figment of a disordered subconscious 
and I am open to correction), and 
are terrifying themselves and their 
families with its horrid lesson. 

For these reasons I feel that it 
is salutary in our nerve-racked 
times to return to the happy germ- 
ignorant past, if only for a moment. 
Sing my grandmother’s soothing 
ditty as you go about the fly-ridden 
world and you will recapture that 
peace of mind and tranquillity of 
outlook which comes from showing 
tenderness and toleration to the 
most maligned member of the 
insect. world. 


Get away, you little pest! 
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GIVE US THE ORDERS... 


“All right, then—tell me exactly what I’m to do.” 





“ANOTHER complaint, Rogers?” 





BEWARE OF THE TARANTULA 


O they have found another 
S snake on a commercial aero- 
plane. 

This brings to something like 
half-a-dozen the number of cases 
reported this year where long- 
distance aircraft have been invaded 
by some kind of extraneous live- 
stock. There have been a lion-cub 
and a baby elephant, and in one 
glorious week two wagon-loads of 
monkeys—a wilderness (that is the 
correct noun of assembly) of baboons 
in one instance and in the other, 
less convincingly, a wilderness of 
“light-green rhesus monkeys.” As 
a spectacle, the rhesus monkeys 
have probably put up the year’s best 
show so far; the thrilling climax 
where they found their way into the 
pilot’s cockpit and the pilot, glancing 
at his instruments, found a mon- 
key glaring at him over (or was 
it through?) the instrument-panel 
was especially sensational. But the 
baboons did not do so badly; they 
added an extra spice of excitement 





to their performance by turning up 
over the middle of the Atlantic, and, 
according to the account I saw, 
finished the flight sitting up one to 
each window of the aeroplane—or 
rather to each window but one, the 
last being occupied by a small dog. 
Anyone who has ever seen the 
demeanour of a pack of baboons 
confronted by a small dog, or vice 
versa, Will know just how much 
trust to place in this report. 

One gets a curious feeling that 
in giving so much publicity to these 
intrusions into their aircraft the air 
lines are making a conscious effort to 
compete with the shipping com- 
panies. The escaped tiger or gorilla 
that terrifies the passengers and 
crew until cornered in the fo’c’sle 
and despatched by the intrepid first 
mate is a stock silly-season story; 
only a week or two ago there was a 
jaguar loose in the South Atlantic. 
The introduction of similar enter- 
tainments in the air was to be 
expected sooner or later. 
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When you think it over, it is 
clear that the air people have been 
working up to it for some time. 
They began with mice some years 
ago. Just as rats infest the nether 
parts of ships, so it is not unreason- 
able to allow their smaller and more 
portable relations house-room among 
the floorboards of aeroplanes, where 
no doubt they live on the crumbs 
from the passengers’ sandwiches. 
Interest in airborne mice reached 
such a pitch at one time that there 
was actually a correspondence in 
The Times; it turned, as far as I 
remember, on whether they would 
need parachutes in the event of their 
falling out. That was in the days 
before the paper shortage. 

Whether disinfestation experts 
have now cleared the skies of mice, 
or whether they are so common in 
aeroplanes these days that they do 
not even earn a couple of lines in the 
papers, I cannot say; they certainly 
seem to have disappeared entirely in 
favour of more exotic creatures. 
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This latest snake was found at 
Sydney airfield; it was described as 
being “‘a viper or a cobra.” Mere 
amateurs of snakes like you and me 
might think the two varieties hard 
to confuse; the viper, as we are 
reminded every summer in the even- 
ing newspapers, is about eighteen 
inches long, with a zig-zag pat- 
tern running down the back and a 
prominent V-shaped mark on the 
head, whereas the cobra, if you can 
trust the illustrations to The Jungle 
Book, grows to a good six feet and 
has a wide flat hood behind the head 
bearing a design that might have 
been a study for Hans Arp’s sur- 
realist painting ‘‘ Nez et Moustache.” 

However, it is quite likely that 
the discoverer of this particular 
ophidian did not mean that it was 
literally a viper or a cobra; probably, 
being a sensible man, he did not get 
near enough to know whether it was 
a slow-worm or a _ boa-constrictor. 
You can easily reconstruct his state- 
ment, inserting the standard Aus- 
tralian adjective where indicated : 

“Hey, digger, where are you 


ae 
going ? 











“Away from that aero- 
plane. There’s a snake in it.” 
“What sort of snake?” 


“Hell, man, I don’t know. A 
—— cobra, I should think.” 

** Ah, stow it, chum; how could 
it be a cobra ?”’ 

“Well, a viper, then. 
What’s the difference ?”’ 

And from his point of view, 
indeed, there is none. 

No one, according to the Press 
account, knows where the snake got 
on; I am prepared to bet that no 
one knows how it got on, either. 
Usually the arrival of jungle denizens 
in the cabin is the result of faulty 
packing; a bored lion-cub in a crate 
in the freight compartment can 
hardly be blamed for wanting to find 
a way into the comparatively 
friendly atmosphere of the pas- 
sengers’ section. But in this case the 
snake just appeared—like a mush- 
room in the night, only longer. 

Surely it could never have 
made the ascent, difficult enough 
for humans, of those tricky little 
aluminium steps? Did it climb 
through the hole where the tail 
wheel is parked? Was it blown 








in by the wash of the airscrews? 
There was a time when one would 
have said instinctively that it came 
in with a bunch of bananas. Bunches 
of bananas are well known by all 
who have had experience in handling 
them to contain endless varieties of 
venomous creatures—vipers, cobras, 
tarantulas, black mambas, and soon. 
Nowadays, however, one feels that 
one would be more likely to find a 
banana in a bunch of cobras—-and 
thankful for it at that. 

Perhaps the airways people have 
something like this at the back of 
their minds when they hand out 
publicity about their flying men- 
ageries. Last week, you can imagine 
them saying, it was a couple of 
ferrets and a fer-de-lance; but next 
week—who knows ?—you may find 
a brace of partridges or a hare. 

If this is what they are after, 


they should try to avoid such a pre- 
valence of really noxious creatures. 
I for one wiil never again take my 
seat in a transcontinental aeroplane 
without first searching the cushion 
for scorpions and examining the floor 
for signs of snakes, spiders, and so 
on. Long before we are air borne I 
visualize grim scenes in which herds 
of buffalo storm up and down the 
cabin, women run screaming from 
the snapping jaws of a Gila monster, 
and the captain of the aircraft 
demands urgently whether there is 
a lion-tamer in the house. 

The air lines claim in their 
advertisements, perhaps with the 
recent railway strikes in mind, that 
they take you there and bring you 
back. It would be reassuring if they 
made it quite clear that they bring 
you back alive. 

B. A. Youne 


























SHOOTING STARS 
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the north-west corner of Sur- 

rey lies a small self-contained 
empire inhabited by a race so 
picturesque and individual, so fasci- 
nating in their behaviour, that it is 
a matter for surprise that anthro- 
pologists ever trouble to go abroad. 
As does not always obtain in remote 
territories, the people are very gentle 
and hospitable and go out of their 
way to make their conversation 


[ the middle of a great heath in 
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intelligible to the stranger. This 
empire looks like a Victorian 
Western, sounds like the Battle of 
Waterloo, and is called Bisley. It 
is the realm of the National Rifle 
Association, and if you are reading 
this article hot from the press then 
the final week of the Association’s 
eightieth annual meeting will be 
poised on the verge of high drama... 

The whole business started not 
far from the old windmill on 
Wimbledon Common in July, 1860, 
when Queen Victoria pulled a silk 
cord and, to everyone’s surprise, 
scored a bull at four hundred yards. 
The idea of the N.R.A. sprang from 
the Tir Federal of Switzerland, and 
its aim was to stimulate the Volun- 
teers. In fact it did, but pretty 
quickly rifle-shooting caught on as a 
sport. Wimbledon became a resort 
of fashion, although 
betting was and is still 
barred by the N.R.A., 
and, drawn by the 
Queen’s Prize, shooting 
men began to flock from 
all over the Empire. 
By 1890 the ranges were 
too small, and a move 
was made to Bisley . . . 

The camp itself is on 
a slight rise, finely treed. 
Across it stretch the 
tents of the markers 
drafted in from the 
Services for the meeting, 
and of competitors, and 
in the centre are the 
offices of the N.R.A., 
from which a complex 
organization is con - 
trolled that seems to run 
like clockwork. (More 
than one hundred and 
fifty competitions have 
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to be shot off during the fortnight. 
For the King’s Prize alone there are 
well over a thousand entrants. 
Shooting goes on for nearly eleven 
hours a day. Translate these figures 
into terms of administration and the 
headache can almost be _ heard.) 
Down the hill runs the Bazaar, 
where everything to do with shoot- 
ing can be bought, except a good eye. 
And on the side of the mound 
towards the ranges lie comfortable 
bungaloid clubhouses full of arm- 
chairs and of cheerful ballistical dis- 
pute audible in the evening as far as 
Pirbright. These clubhouses are by 
no means architectural gems, but 
their wide, rose-covered verandahs 
and shady gardens add up very 
pleasantly ... 

“We'll start with Stickledown,” 
says our guide, a pleasant Army 
captain. 

This is the long-distance range, 
up to 1200 yards. As we trudge to it 
through thick sand we pass char- 
acters dressed in the most fabulous 
manner. In this weather Bisley is 
like a pressure cooker, but most of 
them wear several tattered coats and 
large hats bound down tightly at 
the sides like horses’ blinkers. 

“Why so swaddled?” we ask. 

“Partly psychological,” ex - 
plains our guide—“‘the feeling that 
you must isolate yourself at all 
costs; and partly protection against 
recoil and the effect on the sling of 
the pulse in the left arm.” 

Whatever the reason, they look 
wonderful. Beards are not in evi- 
dence, which is probably a hangover 
from the muzzle-loader’s anxieties 
for his southern fringes; but Bisley 
is a moustache-collector’s paradise, 
beside which Fighter Command 
seems so much stubble . 
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An eccentricity (is it confined to 
Canadians?) is the wearing of club 
insignia on the back instead of the 
chest or arm—presumably so that 
the badges are not lost to view when 
the wearer is in the orthodox firing 
position. Firing positions, however, 
may be anything but orthodox. At 
Stickledown we find gentlemen 
lying on their backs in contorted atti- 
tudes suggestive of a street accident, 
peering through the tele- 
scopic sights of match-rifles 
(.303) balanced between 
theirknees. The targets, a 
thousand yards away, look 
tiny, but after each shot 
the black square comes up 
at the bottom right-hand 
corner of the scoring 
dummy to signala bull... 

The Running Deer (for 
which Landseer drew a life- 
size sketch) is not being 
harried at the moment, and 
now our guide takes us 
down behind the targets : 
into the butt of the Century range 
(up to 600 yards) to.watch the real 
work being done. Anyone who has 
shot at Bisley knows that whatever 
goes wrong on the range is always 
the marker’s fault. To see him on 
the job makes you think again. The 
wooden frames warp terribly in the 
sun, and the lifting machinery, some 
of it from Wimbledon, isn’t light. 
In the timed competitions all the 
hundred targets of the Century must 
go up and down as one. These 
markers are fit young Servicemen, 
but by the end of a period (three 
and a half hours) they have had 
enough . 

“Come and meet the G.O.M.,” 
says the Captain, and we walk down 
the butt. Mr. Lopez came to Bisley 
as a boy in 1890 and retired last 
year from being the master-crafts- 
man responsible for the targets. 
His heart and soul are in the place, 
and his memories of its glories 
unfaltering. He has been suc- 
ceeded by his son, and Mr. Lopez 
Junior, who has only been at Bisley 
for twenty-three years, is regarded 
by everyone as a most promising 
youngster... 

Squatting behind the 600-yard 
firing-point of the Century watching 
a long row of prone figures banging 










away, the sound coming sharply 
back in ragged bursts, we decide 
that the ranges, with their orderly 
lines of targets capped by the 
famous little clock-tower and broken 
by the gaily-dipping wind-flags, are 
rather beautiful. But the secret of 
Bisley’s spell, that brings men and 
women week-end after week-end, 
meeting after meeting, goes beyond 
that. It is clearly too static a sport to 
attract great crowds (the 
Ashburton following is the 
brightest, that of the 
King’s Prize the most 
knowledgeable), but it is a 
good deal more dramatic 
_ than you might think. The 
final stage of a big com- 
petition produces a tension 
in which the act of breath- 
et ing seems an_ intrusion. 
Zy Also, although the rifle is 
Ys a military weapon and 
4° many Servicemen compete, 
B = there is a happy absence of 
regimentation; everything 
is very friendly, very informal, very 
democratic, and even at the top 
there is room for charming eccen- 
tricities. Take a winner of the King’s 
Prize whom Mr. Punch’s Artist and 
I have met, who sits up until five 
on the morning of a big shoot to 
make certain he is quite relaxed, and 
an ex-Champion of the Army who 
admitted that he judges a cross- 
wind by looking at the mirage 
through a blurred telescope and 
singing ‘‘The Bluebells of Scotland” 
to its rhythms! 
As for the economics of the 
N.R.A., largely dependent on sub- 


scriptions and up against soaring 
costs, they are naturally chequered. 
If entrance fees for competitions 
(out of which considerable money 
prizes have to be found—no fiddling 
amateur status here) were put up, 
and if shooting and messing became 
too expensive, there would be a 
risk that young people might turn 
their backs on Bisley. That would 
be disastrous, from the national as 
well as the sporting point of view. 

There are many other aspects 
of this alluring place of which I feel 
I should tell you, such as pistols 
and clay-pigeons and the monstrous 
weapon introduced by the Swiss 
to our competitions, called a Free 
Rifle, which weighs nineteen pounds 
and is fired standing and gets its 
name, one imagines, from the impos- 
sibility of charging for it. I might 
add that the Navy has a small Wren 
Third Officer whose shooting is 
the talk of the club, that since the 
war the R.A.F. is rapidly over- 
taking the other Services, and that 
the peep-sight seems entirely to have 
supplanted the open variety. But 
the piece of information I believe you 
may treasure most is the fact that 
in 1908 the Russian team arrived 
several days late for the Olympic 
Games at Bisley owing to an im- 
prudent reliance on the unreformed, 
or Julian, calendar. 

Eric KEown 











AT THE PICTURES 


Down to the Sea in Ships—Flamingo Road—The Set-Up 


HE appeal of Down to the Sea 

in Ships (Director: HEnry 
HATHAWAY) is very much more to 
the eye than to the ear. The director 
of photography was JoE Mac- 
Dona.p, who was similarly respon- 
sible for much of the attractiveness 
of Yellow Sky; and 
the pictures he has 
been able to make 
with sailing-ships 
against the horizon 
and with sharply- 
angled shots up com- 
panionways, designed 
fer contrast of velvet 
black linear shadow 
and gleaming light, 
are unexpected pleas- 
ures to discover in a 
simple, melodramatic, 
very sentimental 
story of an old whal- 
ing captain (New 
Bedford, 1887) and 
his little grandson 
which is altogether 
too overloaded with 
fake-philosophic dialogue of the 
kind best described, I insist, as 
corny. There are no women in the 
main story, which, therefore, ener- 
getically sets about providing a 
strong emotional situation with the 
jealousy of the old man for the 
young first mate because of the 
curly-haired infant’s hero-worship. 
This and the heart - of - gold 
Gramps-to-grandson dialogue that 
goes with it are things I could 
very well do without. But some of 
it I would happily look at—look at 
—again, and some of the scenes 
of action at sea (the whale and the 
small boats, the holing of the ship 
by an iceberg and the dangerous 
efforts to repair it) are fiercely 
exciting. 


Flamingo Road (Director: 
MicHaEL CuRTIZ) opens with a 
gentle off-screen commentary sug- 
gesting that “there’s a Flamingo 
Road in every town,” and so forth 
—Flamingo Road being what is 
comprehensively called “the street 





of social success.” It is used as the 
title presumably just to symbolize 
the life’s goal of the heroine, whom 
we first see as a sideshow dancing- 
girl in a cheap travelling fair; for it 
can hardly be offered as a statement 
of the subject of the picture, with 


Man Practically Overboard 
Dan Lunceford—RicHarpD WIDMARK 


the implication that this is how the 
typical Flamingo Road householder 
managed to get there. The film is, of 
course, a “‘vehicle” for Joan CRAw- 
FORD, who has, as usual, to suffer in 
expensive surroundings, but it is 
almost as plainly a “vehicle” for 
SypNEY GREENSTREET. The whole 





[Flamingo Road 


. .. The Whites of Their Eyes 


Titus Semple—SyDNEY GREENSTREET; 


Lane Bellamy—Joan CRAWFORD 
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story revolves round the bitter 
enmity between the girl and the 
local sheriff. Before it brings him 
to the violent end we have been 
expecting, the melodrama manages 
to be quite entertaining. Here, too, 
the camera-work has unexpected 
interest: in circumstances as differ- 
ent as possible from those he 
photographed in The Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre, TED McCorp finds 
at moments the same kind of almost 
stereoscopic clarity. 


Better made than 
either of these, more 
intelligent and more 
valuable is The 
Set-Up (Director: 
Rosert Wise). One 
can suspect its 
motives; setting out 
to show the grimy 
truth behind second- 
rate boxing and full 
of bitterly revealing 
portraits of the people 
connected with _ it, 
the film includes much 
that will appeal to 
exactly the sort of 
sadistically-minded 
spectator that it criti- 
cizes. But this story of an ageing 
heavyweight who upset a “fixed” 
fight by winning is immensely well 
done, packed with first-rate detail 
in picture, sound and characteriza- 
tion, exciting and moving. The 
fight itself is brilliantly handled, in 
rapid shots of varying scale. 


* # + * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch 
reviews) 


The Set-Up is about the best 
one showing in London, but if you 
want something lighter don’t for- 
get Whisky Galore (29/6/49) or, in 
spite of its heavy theatrical climax, 
The Last Days of Dolwyn (4/5/49). 

That good Western Yellow Sky 
(15/6/49) and that bright comedy 
A Letter to Three Wives (25/5/49) 
are still in the suburbs. The Great 

tatsby (18/5/49) is not a gangster 
story, as advertised, but an in- 
teresting character study. Once 
a Jolly Swagman (5/1/49) is an 
entertaining speedway picture. 
RicHaRD MALLETT 
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A WORD TO PARENTS 


T will be generally agreed by 
i] those in the age-group three 
to six years that bed-time is 
psychologically the most important 
time of the day. This, I feel, is not 
generally recognized by parents as a 
class, and by mine in particular. 
But it should be pointed out that 
between the hours of six and seven- 
thirty P.M. most of the misunder- 
standings between parent and child 
arise. And especially is this so 
when the child is put to bed. Most 
children will agree that from the 
moment the nightlight is lighted, the 
milk is drunk, and the story told, 
a complete inability to comprehend 
the wishes of their child seems to 
cloud the minds of a mother and/or 
father, minds which otherwise during 
the day have been sufficiently 
amenable to reason, coercion, en- 
treaty, and, if necessary, temper. 

I find, myself, when I retire for 
the night, that I am subject to a 
carking doubt, for example, as to 
whether my parents, taking advan- 
tage of the prison-like couch in 
which I am incarcerated, are going 
to seize the opportunity to go out, 
leaving me to the doubtful mercies 
of a succession of ghosties, noises in 
the chimney, and wind blowing on 
the window. 

Now it is admitted that parents 
must have a little time to them- 
selves. Yet I must state that they 
pay too little attention to properly- 
spaced-out requests from the nursery. 
It is a fact that a drink of water 
is necessary to the contemplative 
comfort of a child half-an-hour after 
retiring; it is agreed that if curtains 
are drawn, they should be undrawn 
—or vice versa; and no child can 
help, say forty-five minutes after 
lights out, having a nose that 
requires urgent blowing. Very young 
children simply cry: that, for a 
while, is a fairly reliable method of 
bringing one’s father. But it has 
little finesse, and has the vital 
defect—it is so easily overdone. I, 
personally, have had my nose blown, 
behind-the-wardrobe searched for a 
lion, a pain in my stomach, and 
“But I was sure I heard the front 
door, Daddy”—a good, carefully- 
thought-out hour’s delaying tactics. 
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“You say your charges for sitting-in are ten shillings without 
Television and eight-and-six to seven-and-six with Television, 


depending on the programme?” 


It will not have escaped notice 
that “Father” was mentioned above. 
It is usually agreed in the Park that 
fathers are more susceptible to the 
stiff upper lip, the eyes filled with 
tears not actually shed (“‘honestly, 
darling, I hadn’t the heart to scold 
him, he was trying so hard not to 
howl’’) than mothers. 

Yet even fathers have their 
breaking point, and it’s a wise child 
that knows his own father. It’s not 
every child that can gauge to a 
nicety the timing of a last request to 
a father. And what is good for ten 
minutes’ discussion on why, say, 
grass is green with one father, simply 
causes clenching of the hands and 
voice-raising with another. Most 
fathers can be led a certain way up 
the nursery garden path, but their 
reactions are inclined to be more 
violent when they do react. 

The question of a douceur, or 
hushabye - money—for _ instance, 
“Now if my boy/girl will lie down 
like a little gentleman/lady to-night 
there will be a lovely new sixpence,” 
etc.—has often been discussed where 
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prams and tricycles are gathered 
together. A school of opinion (both 
sexes from four to five years) main- 
tains that bribes should be freely 
accepted, rather on the principle of 
caveat emptor; or that a small bag of 
well-mixed toffees is worth a prob- 
lematical promise of a clockwork 
bus next day. The more experienced 
among us feel, however, that gratify- 
ing though the parental offering is, 
it does not remove the root cause— 
unless in very young females—of the 
gnawing doubt. Rather does it 
increase it, since a little quiet 
thumb-sucking will convince even 
the most ingenuous that there must 
be a reason for this offering in the 
first place. 


We don’t require anything 
actually in writing, we children, but 
there’s no question that a little more 
give-and-take of views between the 
two parties concerned would ease 
what has become an embarrassment 
to us and a source of much unneces- 
sary deception and recrimination to 
our parents. 





Public Relations Officer to the 

Marylebone Cricket Club. 

If appointed I would maintain 
the closest possible contact with the 


| BEG to apply for the post of 


Press. In particular, I would make 
myself responsible for all official 
hand-outs, paying special attention 
to: 

(a) Cricketers’ Epithets. In the 
past the création of such epithets 
has been far too haphazard, the 
onus having always remained on the 

- individual journalist. As a result 
Hammond, after passing from the 
“promising” stage, spent no less 
than six seasons as “fluent,” 
“superb” and “mighty” before 
finally settling down as “majestic.” 
More recently Denis Compton took 
nearly as long to become “carefree,” 
his intervening periods as “joyous” 

and “scintillating” having been 

_almost universally regretted. To- 
day, too, we may sympathize 
with the difficult position of Evans, 
T. G., who is now indiscriminately 
described as ‘‘electric,” “ebullient” 
and “effervescent.” Clearly the 
time has come for some sort of stan- 
dardization, and I suggest that this 
should be the direct responsibility of 








“Business has doubled ever since sweets came off the ration.’ 








APPLICATION 


the P.R.O. The award of a suitable 
epithet should be simultaneous with 
the presentation of a county cap; 
and the central control will enable 
duplication to be avoided. 

(b) The Season’s Preliminaries. 
During April Cricket Correspond- 
ents are everywhere occupied in 
suggesting ways and means by which 
the game may be improved and 
bankruptcy postponed. With the 
Committee’s consent I would, there- 
fore, issue at the end of each March 
an official list of possible amend- 
ments to the Laws, marked in order 
of preference. A new I.b.w. rule 
would of course always be included, 
and I might add such well-known 
and popular favourites as a smaller 
bat, a lighter ball, bigger stumps, 
time limits for- batsmen, sixes to 
count twelve, the banning of left- 
handers, and so on. In addition 
there would be a special starred 
Feature of the Year, such as Why 
Not Extra Runs to the Fielding Side 
for Hat Tricks? In this way 
criticism could, by suggestion, be 
diverted towards the familiar and 
the future of the game protected. 

(c) Pessimism. This, too, must 
be rigidly controlled. At the present 
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time certain correspondents are 
crying “Woe!” for twelve months in 
the year and thereby demoralizing 
everyone except, possibly, the 
players. In future, I would suggest, 
unlimited moaning should be allowed 
only during October, when the 
cricket world is fairly quiet. For the 
rest of the year I would restrict 
correspondents to an approved list 
of phrases, such as: (1) “Things 
were different in Grace’s day”; (2) 
“There never was a batsman like 
Trumper (bowler like Barnes, wicket- 
keeper like Pooley, E., etc.)”; (3) 
“Swerve is the ruination of the 
modern game”; (4) “I wish grounds- 
men would go easy with the marl,” 
and so on. Offenders who deviated 
from the list would be banned from 
all Press-boxes and official tele- 
phones forever. On the other hand, 
a proper sense of proportion must 
be maintained, and I would, there- 
fore, automatically award a similar 
punishment to all correspondents 
who wrote “After all, it’s only a 
game,” and in this case there would 
be no right of appeal. 

(d) Jokes. Lists of these woul:! 
be supplied and each joke with- 
drawn from circulation after fifteen 
years. This would put a time-limit 
to the following, among others: old 
gentlemen sleeping in pavilions; 
comic umpires festooned with hats; 
balls being bowled through beards; 
the tea-interval series; small boys 
collecting three autographs from one 
player in order to swap them for one 
of another player; and the one about 
“You’ve got him in two minds; he 
doesn’t know whether to hit you for 
four or six.” Correspondents guilty 
of repeating chestnuts after the time- 
limit had elapsed would suffer 
penalties as detailed in para. (c) 
above. In the case of authors, their 
books would be removed from the 
M.C.C.’s library and publicly burnt 
near the Grace Gates. 

These few suggestions will give 
some idea of the type of duties | 
have in mind. If they be criticized 
on the ground that they are unduly 
totalitarian, I have no comment to 
make. I merely appeal to the 
M.C.C. to give my application the 
most serious consideration. 
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“A gentleman from one of them Public Opinion Polls called, 
udam, but he wouldn't leave bis question.” 


THE REVOLUTIONARIES 


TREMBLE, all ye earthly Princes, 
Bow down the crowned and 
chrism’d nob; 


Wise is the Potentate that winces 
At the just clamour of the mob. 


Shiver, ye Bishops, doff your mitres, 
Huddle between your empty pews 

Here comes a horde of left-wing writers 
Brandishing salmon-pink reviews. 


Comes the New Age. Your outworn faces 
Vanish at our enlightened curse, 
While we erect in your old places 
Something considerably worse. 
R. P. Lister 
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HEREWARD RUNS 
AGROUND 


HERE,” Theodore _ in- 
quired at breakfast, “‘is 
Hereward ?” 


“He’s gone out sailing,” said 
Gloriana. 

“Sailing! What in? Who with? 
When?” 

“In the club cruiser. By him- 
self. At six.” 

There was a hush at this, as well 
there might be. Imagine a man 
rising in the small hours, alone, in 
order to catch the morning tide for 
—presumably—pleasure! However, 
this particular eccentricity was 
regarded with a certain respect, for 
Hereward once wrote a book about 
sailing. It was a very small book 
containing a quantity of unreliable, 
and even misleading, information, 
but still it was a Book; Hereward 
had written it by himself, and 
it had been published. By this 
laborious expedient he had acquired 
a sort of spurious reputation as an 
authority on the sailing of boats. 
We therefore expressed sympathy 
for Gloriana and offered no further 
criticism. About noon we walked 
down to the harbour. 

There, on the far side, was the 
“club cruiser,” a cabined sloop of 
some four or five tons. There also 
was Hereward. Where he had in- 
tended to be by this time none could 
tell, but where he was was on the 
beach, flat on his back, his head on 
a cushion, fast asleep in the shadow 
of the boat. The latter looked out of 
her element, as indeed she was, 
being on her side and some yards 
from where the now narrow channel 
wound through the sand towards 
the distant sea. Such water as 
remained in the vicinity was glassy- 
smooth and the June sun beat down 
from a sky as blue as a sparrow’s 
egg turned inside-out. 

“Becalmed, by gad!” said 
Theodore. 

We duly admired his choice of a 
word to describe a man who had 
managed to get himself left high and 
dry on the wrong side of a fairway 
buoy. 

“And right in front of the 
club, too,” said Alexandrina. “Poor 
Hereward!” 
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“Pop,” said Auguste, “goes the 
bubble reputation in the channel’s 
mouth.” 

This started some argument, 
Gloriana, as the castaway’s wife, 
coming loyally to his support with 
the theory that it was the sort of 
thing that might happen to anyone. 
She even went so far as to say that 
the channel just there was notori- 
ously treacherous and well known 
to change its course practically over- 
night. This defence was ruled out of 
order by the meeting, however, since 
the boat was stranded exactly 
abreast of the buoy in question 
while the buoy itself was seen unmis- 
takably to be half in and half out of 
the water. 

“Will he be hungry, do you 
think?” Alexandrina suggested. 
“Ought we to take him a hard- 
boiled egg or something?” 

There was a noticeable lack of 
volunteers to approach Hereward at 
such a delicate moment, but luckily 
it proved unnecessary, as Gloriana 
disclosed that he had taken enough 
food to last him for the day. We 
therefore repaired to the club-house 
for a little refreshment on our own 
account and to hear the comments 
of the other members, which were 
not without interest. Comfortably 
seated on the balcony, we were able 
to watch Hereward as he awoke, 
stretched out a sail as an awning and 
settled down to his beer and sand- 
wiches. This frugal repast con- 
cluded, he produced a typewriter 
and was seen to be at work. 

“Catching up with his corre- 
spondence,” said Gloriana  ad- 
miringly. 

“Writing a few amendments 
for his book, more likely,” said 
Theodore. 

I think myself that it was pure 
bravado. He must have sneaked 
ashore for the typewriter while we 
were still asleep. 

An elderly member was heard to 
say that, having had the temerity 
to take out the club’s only cruising 
boat and pile it up on the perishing 
putty, the least the feller could do 
was to get busy and scrape its 
bottom, dammit. 

It was quite easy to calculate 
that Hereward had been in his 
humiliating position for some seven 


and a half hours before we saw a 
small motor-boat put forth from the 
quay at the top of the harbour and 
head towards him. Sundry tele- 
scopes were trained on it. 

“Gosh!” Theodore 
“Tt’s the Admiral.” 

At once we were all united in 
sympathy for the unfortunate Here- 
ward. The Admiral is a man who 
knows every teaspoonful of water 
in the harbour and has decided 
views and few inhibitions. Clearly 
Hereward was for it, and our hearts 
went out to him in sympathy. We 
watched the little boat, with the 
Admiral sitting aggressively in the 
stern, nose its way across the 
channel to near where Hereward 
sat, and tried to imagine the con- 
versation—or, more likely, pithily 
phrased address. The boat did not 
stop. It turned and came straight 
back up the harbour. 

Later, when it was considered 
safe to refer to the matter, we 
ventured to ask Hereward what 
the Admiral had said, what brief 
and thunderous epigram had been 
hurled, or perhaps grunted, across 
the burning sand. 

“Tt was a nasty moment,” he 
admitted. ‘Very nasty indeed. I 
confess that for a moment I thought 
of abandoning ship and taking 
flight. However, when these crises 
come one faces them somehow. 
Training, I suppose, discipline—some 
ingrained sense instilled by years 
oO 


gasped. 





“Very likely,” said Theodore. 
“But what exactly did the Admiral 
say?” 

“He said, actually, ‘I’ve got 
a copy of that book of yours in 
my store up there. You say that a 
mast tilted at an angle of forty-five 
degrees is the signal for “Do not 
come near me: insufficient depth of 
water.” I thought it might interest 
you to know that I have measured 
the angle of your mast with a 
clinometer and find it to be exactly 
forty-five degrees’.” 

“Was that all?” 

“That was ali. He then turned 
sixteen points and steamed all the 
way back again.” 

So Hereward’s reputation as a 
nautical authority remains dis- 
appointingly untarnished after all. 
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A ‘yf WE When earth’s hard crust lies sleeping numb Tl 
AR Mh 7 ft, In snow’s secure pavilion. EX 
ood The first faint fanfares of the sun Th 
Arouse them with a clarion call: 
He is their Prince, their General. Bu 
At once the Underground’s astir: Wi 
Each hidden seed-chronometer Bo 
Is synchronized; each close-furled leaf 
Receives a strict but silent brief, Fo 
And every embryonic flower Of 
Grows tense against the zero-hour. 
Is 
These are the first, the lonely fighters, Bui 
The partisans, the dynamiters. Thi 
They use light arms—grenades and knives. 
By stealth each violet survives; 
The crocus thrusts with bodkin skill; 
Sharp daggers arm the daffodil; The 
Each frail anemone and scilla 
Is an adroit and trained guerrilla. Al 
No reinforcements, no barrage: May 
With naught but nerve and camouflage May 
They pierce, as picked commandos should, May 
Through the vast jungle of the wood. 
Their build is flexible and slender: By 
They bend, but break not, nor surrender. Ther 
When green stilettos trim the larch, 
Consider, then, the flowers of March. One 
Ac 
° Long 
Consider, next, the stalwart second-comer: Ther 


The heavy troops, Grand Army of the Summer. § Wha 
Those golden trumpets of their Prince, the Sun, { 
Are louder, nearer now: with horse and gun, Gone 


With banners fluttering, with fife and drum, 
On well-shod feet the big battalions come. Bene 
Their arms are unconcealed, their scutcheons brigli ] 


Gules, azure, argent—red and blue and white Consi 
Of poppy, cornflower, marguerite: gold-laced 
With melilot, to suit the General’s taste. 

These troops can sleep by night and march by dayge Yet : 
Girls blow them kisses all along the way; Deep 
And though their packs are heavy, they can ding The | 
On meat and bread, and drink a flask of wine, § His { 
And pick up souvenirs in friendly pillage, Fresh 
And sing, and shout, and billet in the village. The § 


They fight with weapons clean and orthodox; 
They face their dangers and they take their knocks 
But, if they fall, theirs is at least to sip 
The pain-relieving drug of comradeship. 
These are the conquerors: the hard- 
fought field 
Is theirs at last; the weary foe 
must yield. 
They have dug deep the footholds 
which were made 
By pana) first snowdrop in the wood- 
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JARFARKE 
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Consider—and remember—the flowers of September, 

The tried Administrators, the sound Consolidators: 

Experienced and wise, they plan, they organize. 

These are the sapient ones: with neither spears nor 
guns, 

But with plain common sense, with court and conference, 

With firm judicial hand they occupy the land 

Bought with the precious coin of young men’s lung and 
loin. 

For uniforms they choose the rich imperial hues 

Of sunset: crimson, flame, bronze, purple ... Every 
name 

Is ponderous and strong—Tall Ironweed, Live-long, 

Burdock and Bergamot. They’re an impressive lot, 

Thick-gloved and glossy-booted, coarse-veined and heavy- 
fruited. 





















_— oar a peaceful lull. Maybe their wits grow 

du 

A little, from the weight of their supreme estate; 

Maybe their cumbrous robes turn them to xenophobes; 

Maybe a hair’s-breadth chance parts pride from arrogance; 

Maybe great power’s a draught too heady to be 
quaffed 

By any save the gods. Maybe—but what’s the odds? 

There’s no one who can tell why, one day, all’s not 
well; 

One day, a strange unrest troubles the victors’ breast; 

A chill wind shakes their laurels; conciliums turn to 
quarrels; 

Long rains and sullen skies damp their high enterprise: 

Then, like a sudden flail, strikes the relentless gale. 

What's left of all their talk? Stripped leaf and hollow 
WE ss «6s 

Gone now is the year’s garden, and earth’s deep crust 
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Deep in earth’s core the quenchless fires burn. 

The Sun, their Prince, is wounded but unslain; 

His trumpet, muted now, will sound again. 

Fresh plans are laid. Works on, without a sound 
The small unconquerable Underground. JAN 
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London Town—No. 5 





HE picture galleries of London 

—how close-packed, and how 

far-flung, they stand! Take 
a piece of the West End with Bond 
Street down the middle, give it a 
hundred yards or so to the left and 
right and you have a rare Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground, a huddle of 
private _ treas- 
ure-houses; but, 
though you may 


have included 
the Royal 
Academy of 
Arts, and be 


nearly within 
sight of the 
Wallace Collection across Oxford 
Street, you will be nowhere near the 
National Gallery; when you reach it 
you will be next door to the National 
Portrait Gallery, but a long, long 
way from the Tate and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; and, in Kens- 
ington, ten leagues beyond the 
world’s end from the current col- 





PICTURE GALLERIES 


lection in Whitechapel, or the Anglo- 
French Art Centre in St. John’s 
Wood that you have been told not 
to miss. 

I am speaking, of course, as the 
foot-slogger would feel. But nobody 
sensible “does” London’s picture 
galleries all at. once, or even in 
twos or threes. 
They abound, 
but they exist 
singly, each a 
separate port 
for the con- 
scious pilgrim, 
the student, the 
office luncher 
who does not live by sandwiches 
alone. Who is not aware of this 
country’s new devotion to art? A 
by-product of war, they say; and still 
on the up grade. Looking at pictures 
rarely costs more than a shilling or 
two, very often nothing at all, and 
the present slump in pocket-money 
is not affecting this enthusiasm. 
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Complacently we may look back 
a little more than a hundred years. 
In spite of Constable’s warning in 
1822 that “should there be a 
National Gallery (which is talked of) 
there will be an end of the art in 


‘ poor old England,” two years later 


the worst had happened and by 1838 
the Trafalgar Square building was 
open. It is a bit of a surprise to us 
post-war art-lovers to learn that 
1841 netted over half a million 
visitors. But complacency returns; 
Sir Charles Holmes and Mr. Collins 
Baker, the Gallery’s historians, 
record that in the early days an un- 
proofed population found it a good 
place in the rain. Nice people said 
hard things about 
the “idle and un- 
washed” who 
filled it. Appar- 
ently the sur- 
rounding dirt— 
Trafalgar Square 
was on the fringe 
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of squalor—and the first Keeper’s 
well-intentioned habit of mixing oil 
with varnish on the pictures in his 
care were together responsible for 
the gathering toffee-colour of so 
many canvases. The cleaning of Old 
Masters has been a controversy since 
the eighteen-forties, but in the last 
few years the National Gallery’s 
pictures have given their trustees 
another worry. They insist now on 
air-conditioning. They had it in the 
war when they were evacuated to 
Wales and won’t do without it. The 
machinery has been installed, and 
already the worst cases luxuriate in 
regulated humidity. 

_ Public picture galleries are a 
fairly new invention in Britain. 
The Royal Academy was fittingly a 
pioneer; 1768, first President the 
great Reynolds, first exhibition in 
a Pall Mall auction room, first office 
in Old Somerset House. The R.A. 
pioneered, too, with its art school; 
one of its treasures is the record 
of Reynolds’ prize-giving speeches, 
occasions comparable in their own 
sphere with a Donne sermon. This 
must be one of the richest galleries 
in historical perquisites; besides the 
palettes, the sitters’ chairs and other 
relics of past masters, it has in its 
Diploma Galleries at least one 
picture from every Royal Academi- 
cian ever elected. Add the regular 
School competitions which occupy 
the building between the summer and 
winter exhibitionsand you have what 
I may call the sober and permanent 
side of Burlington House. 

It was in the Tate Gallery that 
the more or less _ standardized 
architecture of these august places 
first impressed me; I have since 
noticed generally the way they put 
you back in time, and I think it 
is the light from the roof which 


makes the scene 
something out of 
the “Microcosm 
of London.” That 
is an anachron- 
ism, but I cannot 
better describe 
the pale, clean 
colouring. One 
of the surprising 
things about the 
Tate is that the 
difficulty of get- 
ting down to that piece of Millbank 
(the gallant bus pulls up with an 
almost country air) does not keep 
the people away. Nearly a million 
a year, and an average of a thou- 
sand on a routine day in the winter; 
this is a credit to the general 
interest in British art and the 
moderns as well as to Dr. John 
Rothenstein’s 
direction. One 
may perhaps 
mention with- 
out anticlimax 
a restaurant 
which isa very 
pleasant ex- 
ample of a 
sensible de- 
velopment in 
the art world. 

And now what about those 
private galleries, that concentrated, 
specialized world of connoisseurs ? 
It is, I think, the connoisseurship 
that should be first emphasized. A 
privately-owned gallery may be 
purely a salesroom where the goods 
are Old Masters; though that does 
not mean that the office lunchers or 
the students will not be seen 
meditating beside the Forsytes, who 
are perhaps thinking of their estates 
and the kindly Act by which 
Genuine Art is exempt from death 
duties. The luncher might simply 
be thinking that it is clever to paint 
like that, that the atmosphere 
unifies. Great pictures are great 
levellers, levelling. up, not down. 
And in the galleries where it is 
possible for the modern artist to 
command space by payment the 
same sheer weight of backstage 
knowledge makes itself felt, so that 
it is still the quality of the pictures, 
not the wealth of the artist, that is 
the controlling factor. 
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However, let us assume that 
you paint very powerfully and have 
made the grade with a leading 
gallery. You can hire the biggest 
room for three weeks for a hundred 
guineas, when you will pay your 
landlord fifteen per cent. commission 
on sales; or you can do it with all 
commission and no rent, if you line 
the patrons up to buy a fixed 
number. There are the invitation 
cards, there is the insurance, there 
are the prescribed rings to be fitted 
to the backs of the frames. The 
whole process is a series of dull 
blows aimed against the fallacy 
that artists are dreamy, don’t-care 
chaps. It would be interesting to 
get a composite character-study 
from such a connoisseur as Mr. 
Cecil Phillips, who helped to found 
the Leicester Galleries nearly fifty 
years ago, has dealt with a galaxy 
of the famous, and with his part- 
ners spends every minute away 
from his exhibitions in assessing, 
inviting (this gallery, like so many 
others, is unrentable), planning two 
years ahead. Art galleries are signi- 
ficantly often run by families; it is 
a business to be started young and ~ 
lived fanatically. 

Meanwhile, on the other side, so 
to speak, of the picture, the public 
flows into the galleries, the show- 
rooms, the exhibitions, the homes 
of London’s temporary and _ per- 
manent treasures, of the established 
and the hopeful, the odd, the 
afflicting and, in such wonderful 
richness, the unquestionably sub- 
lime. The crowds come to gaze, to 
buy, to support their friends with a 
perhaps rather self-important good- 
will, or still (I suspect) sometimes 
to get out of the rain; but when 
once they are 
there they will 
look, and feel, 
awfully alike; 
they are all 
people doing 
something 
above the level 
of ordinary liv- 
ing, a massed 
tribute to the 
importance and 
permanence of 
the immaterial. 

ANDE 














“ According to my fountain-pen we're at just over 
seven thousand feet.” 


MURDER IN THE MAKING 


myself,” said Cox, while we 


+ NEARLY became a murderer 
a recent 


were 
murder trial. 

“Ha, ha,” I said. “I remember 
once when I ‘g 

“TI was at school at the time,” 
continued Cox. “It was during a 
clay-modelling lesson. I hated clay- 
modelling. I hated all lessons in 
which I was expected to do anything 
or make things. I liked sitting in my 
desk and watching my teachers wear 
themselves out. Clay-modelling I 
hated in particular.” 

“*But how did you nearly murder 
somebody during a clay-modelling 
lesson?” 

“The mere feel of the clay made 
my nerve-endings vibrate, and my 
more remote neurons used to jangle 
in sympathy.” 

“Who was the victim?” 

“I remember each pupil was 
forcibly supplied with a grey tray, a 
large slab of grey clay, and a small 
puddle of grey water.” 

“Was it one of the boys or the 
master?” 

“Tt makes me feel bilious to talk 
about it.” 

“About the murder?” 

“T had up to then managed to 
fob the art master off by fashioning 
various objects like tennis-balls and 


discussing 





pancakes. He was not keen on my 
tennis-balls and pancakes; but he 
soon grasped the idea that I was not 
good at clay-modelling, and he was 
not usually an unkind man.” 

“Then why did you try to kill 
him?” 

“Once, after my father had 
explained some modern sculpture to 
me, I made an irregular shape and 
bored a large hole through it. The 
art master asked me what it was, 
but I could see that he was in- 
credulous even before I had told him. 
I explained that it was an idea 
rather than an object. He said 
would I please stick to objects rather 
than ideas for the time being.” 

“Was that when you tried 
to——” 

“One day I was seized with a 
wild ambition; I wanted to create a 
vase or urn. But I found it difficult 
to secure any graceful lines. After 
about ten minutes it was more or 
less the same width all the way up, 
so I seized it in the middle and 
squeezed it until it squirted out at 
both ends, producing a vase that 
looked like an hour-glass. But it was 
not symmetrical and all my efforts 
could not make it so. I kept on 
scraping little shavings off the 
bulges until it was again practically 
the same width all the way up. 
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Soon all the little pieces that I had 
whittled off had dried out and were 
quite intractable. Suddenly the vase 
itself collapsed into fragments. The 
puddle of grey water was now used 
up, and I was faced with a tray full 
of friable and frangible clay crumbs. 
I abandoned my Utopian vase. If 
only I could make a solid lump, all I 
wanted to do was to squash it flat 
into a pancake or roll it round and 
round into a tennis-ball. Iscrabbled, 
kneaded, and massaged. Every 
now and then there was a catch in 
my voice even though I wasn’t 
talking. I now saw that even a 
rudimentary pancake was out of the 
question.” 

“You tried to steal a model 
from the boy in the next desk,” I 
exclaimed. 

“IT was leaning forward to 
retrieve a small piece of clay which 
had jumped over the edge of the 
tray when my attention was diverted 
from my crumbs to my teacher. 
There was a little table which the 
open door of the big cupboard hid 
from the rest of the classroom. I, how- 
ever, was at the end of the front row, 
and in leaning forward I had a fairly 
good view. His extraordinary be- 
haviour held me spellbound. After 
cutting up new pencils issued by 
the education authority into small 
lengths, he put these pieces into his 
mouth and began gnawing at them 
in a curious, tentative way.” 

“You acted in self-defence,” I 
cried. “They took him away strug- 
gling violently.” 

“At first I was puzzled by his 
behaviour, but the true explanation 
quickly occurred to me. Earlier in 
the week he had been considerably 
worried about our losing a large 
number of pencils. For every used 
pencil, he said, he had to produce a 
stump. Now he was busy creating 
stumps that looked as if they had 
been used; and by the way he ex- 
posed his eye-teeth as he munched, 
I could see that they were poor 
quality pencils. 

“Something caused him to turn 
his head, and for a few awful 
moments we gazed at each other— 
he with three or four pencil stumps 
hanging out of his mouth, and I 
mechanically rolling a clay crumb 
between my forefinger and thumb. 
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I sank back, but he knew that I had 
seen all, A minute later, he emerged 
from behind the cupboard door, 
trying to look nonchalant.” 

Satisfied that I had located the 
victim and that the climax was at 
hand, I remained silent. 

“He pretended that I was not 
his real objective and glanced at the 
work of other boys in a desultory 
way, pausing to praise a boy who 
was just putting the finishing 
touches to a model of the Taj Mahal. 
As he approached my desk I watched 
him carefully. 

“For a few seconds he stood 
gazing at me like a recently con- 
verted cannibal. When he spoke, he 
spoke far too quietly, asking me 
what my tray of crumbs represented. 
I thought of trying to avert the 
storm by saying that it was a snow- 
fall or a collection of very small 
tennis-balls, but I felt that my 
words would carry little weight. 
Suddenly he began screeching at me. 
He asked me if I had spent ‘the 
whole afternoon putting my clay 
through a sieve. He told me that if 
I was tired of making tennis-balls 
that looked like lemons, I should 
make a lemon that looked like 
a tennis-ball. By now he had 
wound himself up so far that I 
thought he was going to fly to pieces. 
Becoming inarticulate, he rushed to 
the cupboard, produced a cane, and 
told me to bend over.” 

“Yes, yes!”’ I cried in excite- 
ment. 

“T bent over, and he gave me 
four terrible cuts. I tottered back to 
my seat with rage in my heart, for I 
knew that I had been caned, not 
because I had failed to produce a 
clay model, but because he had been 
eating pencils.” 

“What about the murder?” I 
said coldly. 

“Oh, I never tried to commit an 
actual murder,” said Cox. 

“Then why did you say that you 
nearly became a murderer?” 

‘Well, if I had been a weaker 
character, tne injustice of it all 
would have warped my mind and 
slowly turned me into a particularly 
vicious type of murderer.” 

If Cox has a fdult—and he has 
many—it is that he is too fond of 
talking about himself. 








AT A CLUB NET 


EACE, aneient, peace! or, if you must impart 
Pre rusty precepts on the batsman’s art, 
Take them to children, try them on the dog; 
Find some more docile victim to instruct, 
Or tell your grandam how an egg is sucked: 
Teach not a pedagogue. 


Presumptuous sage! The man you now address 
Is one whom many a champion will confess 
The earliest tutor of his infant bat; 
And this device you call on me to use— 
Men have led counties, men have won their blues 
Because I showed them that. 


When you shall learn that childhood’s second stage 

Has sapped my nerves, come then to school my age, 
Then press your wisdom on my feebler brain. 

Meantime be silent, teach me not anew 

What all these years I have essayed to do, 


And all these years in vain. 
M. H. Loneson 
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Monday, July 4th 

LIKE an audiénce at a variety 

show who know that the star turn 
is due on about 
: the middle of the 

Iron and Steel Bill 
House of Commons: performance, the 
Words on Housing Third and Fourth 
Estates of the 
Realm looked on the proceedings of 
the House of Commons to-day and 
Tuesday with a mixture of im- 
patience and good-natured tolerance 
Although, by all accounts, there will 
be precious little about which to 
raise a cheer on Wednesday, the 
statement to be made then by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (so the 
House hoped) would at least end a 
period of uncertainty and let the 
country “know where it stood” on 
the worrying question of the dollar. 

So there was a slightly artificial 
air about the proceedings to-day. 
Members hurried in when they saw 
the tall, spare figure of the Chan- 
cellor arrive. 

But it was a false alarm. Sir 
StaFFORD Cripps had only a long, 
highly-technical statement to read 
on the subject of his talks (last week) 
with European Finance Ministers 
concerning intra-European pay- 
ments under the Marshall Plan. 
This he read at about three hundred 
words a minute, without so much 
as a pause after such phrases as 
“the multilateralization of converti- 
bility.” It appeared that something 
had been arranged at the Paris 
talks which would avert a further 
drain on our dollars—and the House 
cheered. 

Then Mr. Grorce Isaacs, the 
Minister of Labour, mentioned 
another “countervailing,” and far 
less satisfactory, event—the con- 
tinued strike in the London docks 
over some dispute in Canada. The 
Minister said that many thousands 
were still on strike. Mr. PLatrts- 
Mitts, an Independent Labour 
Member, argued that it was not a 
strike but a lock-out—‘‘a real, old- 
fashioned bosses’ lock-out.” 

This description of a situation in 
a nationalized industry so shocked 
the Labour Members that they 
registered disapproval—and fairly 
went up in flames when Mr. PLatts- 
Mitts described a fellow-Labour 
M.P. as a “special agent ”—because 


House of Lords: 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


he had given to the Home Secretary 
evidence of Communist activity in 
the dock strikes. 

Rebuked by the Speaker, Mr. 
Pxiatts-MILLs withdrew the descrip- 
tion; but then Mr. Prratin, Com- 
munist, inquired whether it was the 
policy of the Minister to use Labour 
M.P.s as “‘stool-pigeons.” 

A roar of protest rose, and Mr. 
MELLISH, a few seats along the 
bench, leaped to his feet with an 
angry invitation to Mr. PrraTIN to 
“come outside and say that.” A few 





Impressions of Parliamentarians 





89. Capt. Swingler (Stafford) 


K.C.s and others calmed the angry 
Mr. MELuLIsH, and the Speaker 
intervened again with a command 
that the “offerisive”’ phrase be with- 
drawn. Mr. Prratin obeyed, but 
explained that he had not men- 
tioned any specific Member. 

Mr. MELLIsH did not appear 
greatly appeased. However, a little 
anger more or less was not likely to 
be noticed, since the ensuing debate 
—on housing—was in the charge of 
Mr. ANEURIN BEvAN, Minister of 
Health. Mr. Wa.LTER ELLIoT (who, 
to choose a simile “in character,” 
acts as a blow-lamp to Mr. BEvAn’s 
highly-explosive gas-main) was lead- 
ing on the Opposition side, and, in 
no time at all, a row that would 
have done no discredit to Billings- 
gate in the good old days was in 
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progress. Of course, the things that 
were said were different from those 
of the fish-market, but the “nasty 
way they were said” was the same 
—which was all that mattered. 

The argument was on familiar 
lines: The Opposition said there 
were not enough houses and hinted 
—nay, more, asserted—that, had 
they been in office, there would have 
been many more. They added that, 
if only Mr. B. had lived up to 
election promises, there would have 
been more, even with the present 
Government in office. 

In face of Mr. Isaacs’ stern 
condemnation of unofficial strikes, it 
was strange to find one of his leading 
Cabinet colleagues indulging in a 
“stay-out”’ strike himself. But Mr. 
BEvAN (having replied to Mr. ELLIoT 
in an indignant storm of words, the 
burden of which was that all short- 
comings—if any—in housebuilding 
were due to Tory misrule and years 
of neglect under other Governments) 
promptly disappeared. Opposition 
speeches went on, and when the 
time came to wind up there were 
cries for the Minister’s presence— 
with demands for his resignation as 
an alternative. 

Eventually, with half an hour 
of the debate to go, Mr. Bevan 
strolled in nonchalantly and, amid 
a tornado of angry protest, said he 
had gone out as a private demon- 
stration of his own because his 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. BLEN- 
KINSOP, had been “insulted”? some 
days ago by the Opposition. 

It was all very silly and signs- 
of-the-timesish. 

Their Lordships finished off the 
Committee stage of the Iron and 
Steel Bill without any additional 
carnage, and not even a resignation 
from the Labour Party was an- 
nounced. 


Tuesday, July 5th 
Something (as the estate agents 
say) “quite unique” occurred this 
afternoon. At the 


House of Lords: end of Questions, 


Ladies’ Day 
House of Commons : Mr. BucHan- 
Something Unusual HEPBURN, the 


Opposition Chief 
Whip, whose office deprives the 
House of a first-class speaker, asked 
leave to make a personal statement. 
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“Gentleman in number five wants an early call.” 


This was to the effect that he had 
had no warning from Mr. BEvAN 
of his overnight stay-out strike, 
as the Minister had claimed. 

Mr. BEvAN rose in most un- 
wontedly chastened mood and 
replied that the Government Chief 
Whip had failed to convey his views 
to the Opposition Chief Whip and 
therefore he was in error—and 
therefore (here there was an audible 
gasp from both sides of the House) 
he expressed regret. 

The day’s debate was on educa- 
tion, and was largely of a technical 
nature, with teachers taking a 
leading part. All through the dis- 
cussion there was a cautious tone 
and many mentions of a possible 
economy drive—after to-morrow. 

Before the debate, Major JAMES 
MitNeER, Chairman of Ways and 
Means, asked for and obtained the 
withdrawal of the personal Bill 
promoted by the Countess of Mount- 
batten to give her greater freedom 
in the handling of her estate. A 
little later, Lord Jowrrt, the Lord 


Chancellor, in the Lords, moved the 
Second Reading of a Government 
Bill to give all married women the 
freedom sought by the Countess. 
This was agreed to. 


Wednesday, July 6th 

So many Peers crowded into the 
House of Commons this afternoon 
that it seemed 
like a joint meet- 
ing of the two 
Houses. And 
when Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS rose to 
make his statement on the drain on 
gold and dollars, he was heard in 
almost complete silence. 

It was a brief story. In the last 
three months, our gold and dollar 
reserves (the “last ditch” protec- 
tion) had fallen from £471 millions 
to £406 millions. Therefore, every- 
thing possible had to be done (a) to 
save, and (b) to earn, dollars. How ? 
By not increasing personal incomes, 
cutting export prices, economizing, 
and more doing-without—and, of 
course, by avoiding the “ridiculous 
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House of Commons: 
Grave News About 
Dollars 


luxury” of politically - inspired 
strikes. Import cuts? Yes, but 
more about those later in the year. 

There it was. The story was 
partly out—a sort of tantalizing 
“trailer” to the drama to come. 
Mr. ANTHONY EDEN was quickly up 
with a demand for a debate and a 
reminder that (én re economy) the 
Government was the greatest spender 
of them all. He grew hot when 
Mr. Morrison spoke of the “short- 
ness of Parliamentary time” and 
pressed his demand for more than 
one day’s debate on so vital a topic. 


Thursday, July 7th 
Mr. Isaacs, on misinformation 
received, announced a strike of meat 
market men, and 


House of Commons: later apologized 


Two Members 


in Trouble for the mistake. 
Mr. PLatTts- 
Mitts again clashed with the 


Speaker, on the question of a motion 
about the docks trouble, and the 
Speaker ended the argument with a 
sharp warning about “impertinence.” 
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“Can you REALLY believe it? Here we are, actually drifting down the Grand Canal in a gondola, 
like the Doges of old!” 


SELLING 


MET a man in town to-day, 
Who said, “I’m selling space.” 
He looked at me with a crinkled cye 
And sunlight in his face. 
He sold it by the cubic foot 
In boxes neatly tied 
With coloured ribbons, knotted tight, 
And seals on either side. 


He’d scented space from gardens, 
Loud with the hum of bees, 
And silent space from churches 
And dim cool libraries. 
He’d white space from a snowstorm 
And black space, dug from mines, 
And sea-blue space from the ocean’s face 
Among his favourite lines. 
50 


SPACE 


He’d singing space from tree-tops 
With note of thrush and tit, 

And space alive with tiny wings 
That whirr and fly and flit. 

He’d cosmic space, deep purple, 
Night-gathered from the sky, 

Brought back in jars with whirling stars 
And startled lesser fry. 


He said, “This trade was simple, 
When Euclid had the say, 

But now with space all crumple 
And crease and curve and ray 

I think it’s absolutely plain 
My method’s out of date; 

I must buy some bags of Cellophane 
And sell the stuff by weight.” 
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AT THE PLAY 





The Young and Fair (St. Marttn’s)—This Walking Shadow (PLAYHOUSE) 


IHE Young and Fair is a well- 

written, smoothly - produced 
play which might have been interest- 
ing if it had not frittered itself away 
in childish heroics. It is about a 
snob American college for girls of, 
I should guess, about seventeen, 
who behave as if they were twelve 
and whose two-year course, of rather 
vague cultural value, 
is sharply divided be- 
tween receiving cal- 
culated hell from the 
seniors during their 
first year and giving it 
to the juniors in their 
second. The head- 
mistress is a_ tired 
woman living for the 
college, which she has 
built up from scratch; 
having run into low 
water she has been 
obliged to borrow and 
is now the slave of the 
intolerant trustees who 
seem, if Mr. Thurber’s 
evidence in The Male 
Animal is to be added 
to this, a feature of 
American education. 
The point has arrived when this 
once scrupulous woman will stick at 
no kind of mental dishonesty to 
keep her job. I find her character 
baffling, and I believe a woman of 
her supposed integrity would have 
cleared out long before. 

There are three problem-girls in 
the college—a bully (daughter of 
No. 1 Trustee), a neurotic klepto- 
maniac and a Jewess who has only 
made the grade by pretending to be 
a gentile. Falling back on a ruse 
dear to all writers of school fiction, 
Mr. RicHARD Nasu makes the bully 
use the kleptomaniac’s thefts to 
involve the Jewess and to frame the 
sister of a new assistant doing her 
best to clean things up. These three 
hard cases are drawn vividly 
enough along conventional lines, 
but whenever the author appears to 
be about to treat them more 
seriously and not merely as cogs in 
an absurd plot his play swings 
back to the adolescent pother of 


the Fifth Form at St. Elswitha’s. 
Not even Miss Marre NeEy can 
quite resolve the dithering Head, 
though she tries gallantly. Miss 
JANE BaxTER is very much the 
upright young mistress of the 
story-books, and of the all-female 
cast Miss JoAN NEWELL, Miss TrLsa 
Pace, Miss SHemaA SHAND GIBBS 





(The Young and Fair 


A School for Scandal 


Frances Morritt—Miss JanE Baxter; Sara Cantry—Miss Marie 
Ney; Patty Morritt—Miss SHemta SHAND GriBss; Lee Baron— 
Miss JoAN NEWELL; Drucilla Eldridge—Miss PAMELA ALAN 


and Miss PaMELA ALAN stand out. 
The latter, playing the bully, is so 
good that she makes us wonder 
greatly what the parents of the 
Brook Valley Academy are about. 


Another piece that might easily 





(This Walking Shadow 


The Road to Ruin 
Kate McShane-—Miss FREDA JACKSON 
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have been more forceful is This 
Walking Shadow, a drab picture of 
life in a small Scots town, by Mr. 
BENEDICK Scott. This falls between 
lusty melodrama and a psychological 
study of the effects of poverty on 
youth, neither quite getting its head. 
The plot is needlessly tangled, and 
too much of the time that might 
have been spent in 
deeper examination of 
the principal char- 
acters is devoted to 
atmospherics, to an 
amorous policeman, an 
arthritic lamplighter 
whose lamps have the 
curious trick of going 
on before he reaches 
them, and a recurrent 
chorus of gin-soaked 
hags. None the less, 
parts of the play are 
powerful, and shorn 
of some of its loose 
ends the piece could be 
much improved. Miss 
FREDA JACKSON takes 
the part of the bad girl 
with a golden heart 
who gets into trouble 
with a married man (a major loose 
end, fading out with a completeness 
he could hardly have expected) and 
tries to father her unborn child on 
a virtuous, or fairly virtuous, lad 
from Glasgow; she has several big 
opportunities to let rip her particu- 
lar storms. Mr. Roppy McMiLLan 
plays the shy, friendly visitor ex- 
tremely well, and as a fiercely 
revengeful pervert Mr. Jack 
Stewart adds a sinister note of 


villainy. Eric KEown 
Recommended 
DaPHNE LavureoLa—Wyndham’s— 


Bridie and Edith Evans both at their best. 
Tue Herress — Haymarket — From 
Henry James’s story, very well staged. 
Buiack CHIFFON — Westminster — 
Flora Robson superb in good family 
drama. 

Frencn Witnout TEars—Vaude- 
ville—Rattigan’s first comedy, still funny. 

Harvey—Prince of Wales—Sid Field 
and the rabbit. 

THe Comepy or Errors and Two 
GENTLEMEN OF VERONA—Open Air, 
Regent’s Park—a pleasant evening out- 
of-doors, but only until July 16. 








HE Marquis DE CuEvas and his 

Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo are 
paying their second visit to London. 
Their repertoire has undergone a 
rigorous spring-cleaning since last 
year, about half of it having rightly 
been consigned to limbo. For some 
of this year’s crop of novelties, too, 
the garbage-can obviously yawns, 
but Mad Tristan, much though one 
may dislike the psychoanalyst and 
all his works, cannot be dismissed so 
easily. It is a Freud’s-eye view of 
Tristan and Isolde composed and 
designed by Satvapor Dati—a 
horrible subject, danced to a truly 
vile hotch-potch of WaGNnER; but for 
sustained imaginative power it is 
quite on a level with HeELPMaANn’s 
Hamlet. Daui’s surrealist designs 


Y garden has a lawn— 
Green and withdrawn, 
Shaded by trees 


Wherein the breeze 
And—need I add’?—the bees 
Make soothing melodies . 


And on a day 


The various kinds of weed 
That seed, 
Blithe and unbidden— 


AT THE BALLET 


Marquis DE CuEvas’ Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo 


(CovENT GARDEN) 


are brilliantly effective, and Mas- 
SINE’s choreography is of unfailing 
invention and beauty of design even 
if his genius for characterization 
is afforded no scope. Tristan and 
Isolde (ANDRE EGLEVSKY and ANNA 
CHESELKA) are abstractions existing 
in a nightmare of animated dish- 
mops and bunches of flowers, trees 
with female heads and reptilian 
creatures trundling wheelbarrows. 
Huge horses’ heads suspended in 
mid-air draw aside to reveal a 
swaddled corpse being lowered into 
a tomb while bloodshot eyes with 
lashes of sprouting leaves look on 
from the wings; and, to complete the 
spine-chilling catalogue, we are told 
that Tristan is finally eaten by 
Isolde—an_ interpretation of the 
Liebestod that would have aston- 
ished WacnerR. Yet this horrible 
fantasy has moments of sheer 
brilliance, such as the dance of 
the red-robed Death to WAGNER’S 
famous cor anglais solo. This has 
an uncanny logic that will remain 
in the memory long after the rest 
is (perhaps mercifully) forgotten. 
MasstnE has also revived for 
this company two of his most suc- 
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cessful ballets, Le Beau Danube, 
with the original décor after Con- 
STANTIN Guys, and The Good- 
Humoured Ladies, with rather dis- 
appointing designs by DeEraIn. 
MassrneE dances with undiminished 
verve, and these revivals are most 
enjoyable, though a little lacking in 
finish. Swan Lake is poor, but Les 
Sylphides with RosELLA H1GHTOWER 
and TaTiaANA RIABOUCHINSKA shows 
a great improvement on last year. 
There is an entirely charming revival 
of the classic La Fille mal Gardée 
and an excellent one of JoHN TaRas’ 
Designs With Strings. Altogether 
the feet of this company seem set 
on the road to achievement, and we 
shall watch their future with interest. 
D.C. B. 


As well as the aphides which smother 

The rose trees— 

And, after coping with all these, 

Tackled the wasps that generally get to the 
ripe pears first, 

And shooed away the blackbird that regularly 


comes 


And eats plums 
Till he is ready to burst... 
When that day, 


As I say, 
Shall dawn, 


I shall lay down the shovel and the hoe 
(Like Poor Old Joe), 





The groundsel, fat hen, chickweed, ragwort, 
milk thistle, nettles (dead and otherwise) 
and the rest— 

And hurled them on the midden, 

And dealt with every conceivable brand of 
garden pest— 

The ant, the leatherjacket, the palmer, the earwig 
(which I am told is an excellent mother) 


Not to mention the trowel and shears 
And the secateurs, 


And go 


And fetch a garden-chair 
On to the lawn 


And there 
I’ll sit 


On mm. .«. 


C. Fox SmirH 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Two Asthetes 


Oscar WILDE always managed to make Art sound 
vague and remote but worth the devotion of Philistines 
with yearnings. Many of the happy low-brows he con- 
verted into harassed middle-brows must have looked 
wistfully back to the days before echoing the Master 
became a factor in Social Success. The practising 
artists, who turned their backs in disgust, were of course 
not an audience Wilde worried about attracting; they 
had little fashionable prestige and they saw through him. 
Only Whistler, who was half a disappointed climber, 
troubled to attack, and his attack was deadly. 

Wilde rarely mentioned any particular work of art, 
and when he did he was uncertain and “literary.” He 
was primarily a word-lover and conversationalist; his 
visual sense seems to have been subnormal. He was 
concerned more with people looking at beautiful things 
than with the things themselves, more with the response 
than the stimulus. Only in “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol”’ did he really see his surroundings as themselves 
and not just as pegs for the rich tapestries he wove-in 
his word-drunk mind. 

Were Wilde’s critical ideas as novel and important 
as his Continental admirers claim; was his social 
comment much more than a mechanical reversal of 
Victorian assumptions, a kind of inverted Podsnappery ? 
May not his reputation abroad depend partly on un- 
familiarity with the language he used so brilliantly, on 
inability to detect the absence of resonances ? 

What lives on is first the legend of the man himself, 
the greatest talker since Johnson and one of the most 
interesting characters; secondly a few small things 
perfectly done—the best farce in the language, a melo- 
dramatic ballad lifted out of its class by the force of the 
indignation behind it, like Browning’s Sonnet on 
Fitzgerald, epigrams expressing wittily and memorably 
ideas already in the air. 

Mr. George Woodcock, in The Paradox of Oscar 
Wilde, while admitting and explaining Wilde’s weak- 
nesses, argues forcibly that he was the quarry from 
which later and more systematic thinkers have pilfered. 
His main interest is in Wilde as a social philosopher, and 
he claims him for “liberal socialism,” apparently a kind 
of philosophic anarchism. It is certainly true that 
Wilde has a quick sympathy for the underdog and 
immense kindliness; he was a warm man. That does 
not prove he knew why underdogs exist or how to help 
them over stiles. Surely “The Soul of Man Under 
Socialism,” on which Mr. Woodcock bases much of his 
case, is the work of a lively mind operating outside its 
usual range, not a solid contribution to political thought. 
Mr. Woodcock overrates the amount of satire in the 
plays. The jokes at politicians were intended not to 
wound but to tickle an audience drawn from the class 
they were aimed at. They were the kind of jokes that 
politicians off duty make about themselves. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Bernard Berenson’s 
Sketch for a Self-Portrait with the picture of Wilde as 
revealed by himself and his commentators. Although 
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Wilde showed some signs of deepening and broadening 
before he died at forty-four, it is difficult to believe he 
would ever have attained the maturity Mr. Berenson 
shows in this superb fruition of his old age. If he had 
had Mr. Berenson’s scholarship he might have been a 
better critic; if he had had Mr. Berenson’s self-know- 
ledge he might have been a better man. If he had had 
both nothing would have been beyond him. The two 
men in their youth were lovers of Conversation, Society 
and Art; the difference was in the relative importance 
they assigned to them. 

As a critic Mr. Berenson always led his readers close 
up to actual paintings and drawings. His real interest 
was in the history of the relations of Civilization and 
Culture; but he feared dilettantism so much that by 
sheer will-power he made himself into a technical expert 
on one narrow, though crucial, part of the field. Now, 
with a lifetime of general reflection and specific research 
behind him, he has turned to examine himself and to 
comment on life as seen through the temperament he 
analyses. 

Though some of his remarks on his time show the 
distaste with which the old necessarily regard a world 
driven by their juniors, his criticism is broad-based and 
wise. It is right that the old should weigh their time 
against the past while the young weigh it against the 
future. However, even those of his reflections that 
start as if they were going to be the platitudes of 
senescence end with the freshness that a lifetime of 
intense critical activity can preserve. Mr. Berenson’s 
frequent alterations in his attributions of pictures, 
almost as if, curators have sometimes complained, he 
maliciously enjoyed making them change their labels, 
are at least evidence of continual movement of mind. 

Mr. Berenson’s subtly constructed picture of himself 
in his world mingles the bitter honesty of Barbellion 
with the insight and outsight of Montaigne. He even 
discusses why people dislike him, investigating the 
truth with passion yet pausing to consider how far he 
is being over-modest. Arrogantly and securely he 
challenges the great autobiographies of the past. 


R. G. G. Price 
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A Not So Large Back Room 


Mr. Nigel Balchin seems to be in need of fresh fields. 
A Sort of Traitors rans The Small Back Room too close, 
and is not so good a story. It has a serious theme, the 
conflicting loyalties of a scientist to his country and to the 
world, but it deals with this superficially and the end is 
inconclusive. After long research a famous professor 
has got far enough with a plague-preventive to wish to 
pass on his discoveries to his international colleagues; 
and the British Government, more conscious than he 
that what can be used in mercy can equally be a 
military weapon, bans publication. This is certainly a 
situation well worth discussing, but even a man who only 
read the headlines once a week would be less innocent 
about the state of affairs in which we live than are Mr. 
Balchin’s biologists. His novel is filled out to no great 
purpose with a twisted triangle consisting of a clever 
adolescent, a somewhat indeterminate girl and a bitter 
Irishman who has lost all his limbs in a cause which 
he hates. E. O. D. K. 





Calikusu 

It is a thousand pities that Sir Wyndham Deedes, 
so felicitously translating The Autobiography of a 
Turkish Girl by Resat Nuri Giintekin, could not have 
shortened the book’s hoydenish prelude in Istanbul and 
passed on more speedily to its heroine’s engrossing 
adventures in Anatolia. “(Calikusu”’ (Little Wren), as 
the high-born Moslem scapegrace of a congenial French 
convent-school, is rather a little bore. But she acquires 
a teacher’s diploma there, and ideas of her own. So 
when her cousin and fiancé, Kamran, is rumoured to 
have played her false, she sets out to live her own life 
in a series of little up-country schools. Between the 
moment when her peasant foster-mother abets her 
escape and the death of the delightful old doctor, whose 
proffered mariage blanc saves her from the pitfalls that 
beset inexperienced girls, five years elapse. They are 
five years of a life so generously dedicated and so 
cruelly misunderstood that its spiritual growth is as 
absorbing as its material dilemmas. H. P. E. 
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A Minor Capek 


Whether or no Karel Capek was a really great writer 
is a moot point; but his wisdom, lightly carried, sets him 
in the right line of the humanists. Erasmus or Voltaire 
might have hailed him as a younger brother. Many 
of the Apocryphal Stories which Miss Dora Round has 
ably translated into a colloquial English, to match, pre- 
sumably, a colloquial Czech, are examples of his par- 
ticular quality; but they are not among his major 
works. They are little more than engaging brevities, 
a minor contribution to the age-old literature of 
hypothetical history. They start, in fact, in pre- 
history, with Prometheus and neolithic man, and 
Napoleon is their most recent protagonist—though 
there are implicit references to despots still more recent. 
Meanwhile we have heard what Alexander and Pilate 
and Diocletian and Goneril have to say for their policies, 
and have assisted, in what is perhaps the collection’s 
masterpiece of irony, at the death-bed of Don Juan. 

F. B. 


Barbed Wire 


When the history of the twentieth century comes 
finally to be written it is probable that one of the most 
remarkable psychic factors to be taken into considera- 
tion will be the effect on so many thousands in 
all countries of the loss of personal liberty. The 
Cage is an account of life in three successive Italian 
prisons, and, although some of the worse features of 
German and—still more—Japanese captivities are 
missing, the picture is sufficiently grim. Hunger, 
monotony, vermin, lack of privacy and even elementary 
decency, are bad enough; and even when certain of 
these are mitigated, the mental and spiritual distresses 
consequent onthe herding together of a chance collection 
of men bring with them their own peculiar problems. To 
what extent the book is fact or fiction is not quite plain; 
certain indications seem to suggest the latter. But, be 
it fiction or fact, it is quite plainly the outcome of deep 


and bitter personal experience. C. F. S. 
Books Reviewed Above 

The Paradox of Oscar Wilde. George Woodcock. (Board- 
man, 15/-) 

Sketch for a Self-Portrait. Bernard Berenson. (Constable, 


10/-) 
A Sort of Traitors. Nigel Balchin. (Collins, 9/6) 
The Autobiography of a Turkish Girl. Resat Nuri Gintekin. 
(Allen and Unwin, 15/-) 
Apocryphal Stories. Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin, 7/6) 
The Cage. Dan Billany and David Dowie. (Longmans, 9/6) 


Other Recommended Books 


Stevenson’s Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar Phrases. 
Selected and arranged by Burton Stevenson. (Routledge, 
£4 4/-). Over 2,600 pages of them, set out to show chrono- 
logical development from the first expression of the idea to the 
modern form (which may be a pun or other joke), with author- 
ship, source, date, and originals of many of the translations; 
arranged by subject, lavishly indexed in 300 additional three- 

column pages. A truly monumental work, inexhaustibly useful 
to refer to and entertaining to read. 

The Holiday. Stevie Smith. (Chapman and Hall, 8/6) 
Odd, touching little story by the author of Novel On Yellow 
Paper, in her unique, poetically artful, deceptively comic, 
allusive, wistful, penetrating manner. 
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FAN MAIL 
WAS in Persia at the time, 
| rather remotely in Persia, and 
it was very hot. So when I took 
a month’s leave and went to Bombay 
and saw a little electric-light machine 
that not only provided light but 
worked a fan, I remembered the heat 
and the remoteness and bought one. 
In due course the machine and I 
arrived at this very hot and remote 
place, the necessary wiring, etc., was 
effected by a Sikh, who then de- 
parted and it only remained to start 
the engine and switch on the fan 
and of course, when requisite, the 
lights. I turned the handle, but with 
no effect. Several of my Kurds, 
enormous men of great strength, 
turned the handle, but it was only 
after the twentieth Kurd that the 
engine started. Nineteen of them 
were uttering strange Islamic oaths 
in the little courtyard in the corner 
of which the engine was housed. 

And so it was, day after day and 
night after night. Gigantic men 
went in a mass of resolution and 
after a fiery interval staggered out 
a mask of perspiration. I never 
knew it start in less than eight 
Kurds. And once the whole twenty- 
five were expended and I had to fall 
back on a passing Bakhtiari. 

When I left that hot and remote 
place in Persia I sold the electric- 
light plant to a business gentleman 
operating rather nearer the coast. 
I went to see him a little later and 
[ found him, very hot indeed, trying 
to start the engine. He looked a 
little wistfully at me and said “Did 
you ever have any trouble in start- 
ing this thing?” I said “No,” 
because, you see, I didn’t have 
any trouble, though, in a way, 
the Kurds had, and, just once, that 
Bakhtiari. 

Then he handed me the Book of 
Instructions and, as he prepared for 
what must have been about the 
millionth turn, he said ‘Would you 
mind reading the Instructions while 
I turn?” I said “Not at all,” and, 
seating myself rather comfortably 
in-the shade, I opened the book at 
page one. The handle-turner looked 
expectant. 

“One touch of the handle,” I 
read, “‘and the house is flooded with 
light... .” 
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“T remember seeing them when they were untrained.” 


YOU AND 


FTER a fairly close study of all 
A the relevant documents* I 
am driven to the conclusion 

that, in 1948, 7,528,000 copies of 
one hundred and fifty-nine publica- 
tions, many in several languages, 
were distributed to the travel trade 
and to potential visitors to Britain 
all over the world, and that 268 
million ‘‘Come to Britain’’ messages 
were placed before travel-minded 
foreigners. The exact number of 
those who answered the call was 
504,364, or roughly one visitor to 
every fifteen publications and every 
five hundred and thirty-six “Come 
to Britain” messages. And this, I 
maintain, is a fair average when you 





*Including the twenty-first Annual 
Report of the Travel Association. 
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TOURISM 


consider how often people have to 
be told the simplest things. 

Last year the traffic in tourists 
brought in about forty-seven million 
pounds, and nearly thirty per cent. 
of this sum came from American 
visitors in dollars. Thus, tourism 
was again our largest single export 
to the U.S.A., our best dollar-earner. 
It came as a great shock to me, 
many years ago, to be told that the 
Swiss live almost entirely on things 
called invisible exports. My opinion 
of them fell sharply, for I was an 
ambitious young man and quite 
contemptuous of such blind-alley 
occupations as waiting, guiding and 
yodelling. Now, I am chock-full of 
admiration for the Swiss: they do 
things so much better than we do. 








The trouble with our tourist 
traffic is that nearly all of it hits us 
at the same time—ninety thousand 
and more visitors in July and 
August, and a mere ten or twenty 
thousand a month from October to 
April. I believe that foreigners 
choose July and August for their 
holiday months in Britain because 
they ’ve heard such a lot about our 
so-called staggered holidays. They 
assume that Britain is cluttered up 
with her own holiday-makers in the 
other months, and they ’ve somehow 
got it into their heads that July and 
August are our driest, sunniest 
months, whereas anyone who reads 
the posters and handbooks put out 
by the holiday resorts knows per- 
fectly well that they’re the wettest, 
coldest and most susceptible to 
typhoons, gales, blizzards and floods. 
The Travel Association should put 
out another few million booklets 
proving that the staggered holidays 
idea is a flop, that hoteliers and 
boarding-house keepers are in vile 
tempers in July and August, and 
that our wars invariably break 
out before our August visitors can 
get home in comfort. The Swiss, 
as I say, do things better: by clever 
propaganda they manage to get 
people to visit them even in the 
depths of winter. 

Last year about ninety thousand 
of our visitors came from France, 
eighty thousand from the Empire 
and Commonwealth, seventy-five 
thousand from the U.S.A., sixty 
thousand (each) from Scandinavia 
and Holland, and forty-odd thou- 
sand from Belgium. Only about 


twenty thousand came from Switzer- 
land, but they were all readily 
identifiable by reason of their habits 
of talking aloud to themselves 
(‘Und here ist der cathedral Saint 
Paul, fabricated of Christopher 
Wren . . .” etc.), of making out their 
own bills in hotels and restaurants, 
and tipping themselves lavishly at 
every turn. Now it seems to me— 
and I am a genuine Francophile, 
remember — that we have too 
many French visitors. France can’t 
afford them, nor can we. It’s like 
taking in each other’s washing 
(blanchissage). We should try to 
discourage the French and leave 
our hotels free for people with hard 
currency in their pockets. Has the 
Travel Association any suggestions ? 
It could easily put out a few million 
“Ici on ne parle pas francais” 
notices, I should think; and _ it 
could advise the hotels and boarding- 
houses on methods of producing 
really bad coffee, wishy-washy 
salads and soggy cabbage. And the 
French travel bureau could do the 
same for us of course—discourage 
the English visitor by speaking 
English at him, and by stuffing him 
with real coffee, real bread and vin 
ordinaire. British Railways have 
already made a move toward the 
discouragement of foreign visitors by 
introducing Tudoresque Taverns on 
its trains, but this is too sweeping 
and indiscriminate. 

I have room only for one or two 
further recommendations. American 
visitors complain that there are 
not enough souvenirs in British 
hotels to make their trips worth- 
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while. One reason for this is the 
marked increase in domestic klepto- 
mania, and another, our inability 
to design objects suitable for petty 
pilfering. We need millions, bil- 
lions of ash-trays, coat -hangers, 
teaspoons and so on, and need 
them urgently. It should not be 
beyond the powers of the Board 
of Trade, the Council of Industrial 
Design, the Travel Association and 
the Midlands to devise and supply 
them. They should be really well 
designed, very cheap (even shoddy) 
in quality, and clearly labelled ‘To 
Be Taken Away.” An extra five per 
cent. on all bills would easily cover 
the cost. BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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JOKE’S PROGRESS 


HEN recently a bigwig spoke 
In Parliament he made a joke; 

And in the six pip-emma news 

The B.B.C. broadcast his views, 

Complete with gag—a killing line 

Repeated, word for word, at nine. 

At midnight, too, it reared its head— 

“For the last time . . .” I, yawning, 
said ; 

But no—when I awoke, 
Heaven! 

They served it with the news at 
seven; 

At eight, while running for my 
train, 

I overheard that quip again; 

At nine I read it in the Press... 


Great 


Quite frankly, I could not laugh 
less. 
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Coeryone thas someone 
INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


National Savings Certificates * Defence Bonds 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 





The most important part of a pencil is its lead. A really 
good one can make all the difference to your work. The 
quality of the lead in a VENUS is ensured by a special 
colloidal process. In all the seven grades of the VENUS 
“ War Drawing ”’ you have perfect grading. There are 
also “ Utility ’ Blacklead, Copying and Coloured pencils. 
Our famous branded lines of VENUS Pencils will return 
as soon as conditions permit and restrictions are removed. * 


Ruy 


1 
WENUS 
The Y World’s Perfect Quality PENCIL 


VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 


Venus polished pencils are available 
again for overseas buyers only. 
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Somehow 
I don't feel so good. 
i need a course 


of Benger'’s Food 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a _ course 
of Benger’s Food at night. “ Bengers” is 
rich nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 


Keep a tin of ss in the house. 


From 2/- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers 


“Bengers” is a regd. trade mark of Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, 





| Fitted comfort. - 


What a difference when a shoe reaily fits! Simpson have 
approached this question scientifically and now 

each size and half size from 6 to 12 is made in a varied 
range of widths that ensure a perfect fitting for the most 
“individual ” of feet. These smart black brogues 

are a typical example of Simpson quality. 

Price 111/10d. ; 







Men’s Shoe Dept. 
Ground Floor. 





Simpson (Piccadilly) Lid. 
202 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Regent 2002 
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*RETEX will restore chic and freshness 






to your summer clothes. 
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Keep your strength up 


the natural way 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 
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Leading hairdressers in + mak 
England and U.S. know that the more Consomme and im 
you brush a permanent or natural Lemco freshing beverage \e-up dishes 
wave with the Kent-Cosby “Allure” soup, # T°. pavies and mae Aspic 
brush the longer it will last, greatly the flavour of gr basis #7 making 
improves the hair and gives a glossy i ai excellent > delicacies 
finish to the “set.”’ It 1s for many attractive : 
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OUT TO WASH ‘ 
* HANDLEBACK qnuslin for us® 
NEVER SPOILT 
BY WATER 
% 
CLEANLINESS 
Cosuy \Y AT BRUSH BASE 


RB PERFUME HAIRBRUSH 
rushes and ance 
into your hae 


KENT Best British Brushes 













Concentrated 


CONSOMME 


More help is needed for this 
welfare and rehabilitation work 
.. . every gift or legacy will 
benefit all ranks, all Services. 


BRITISH LEGION 
HAIG’S FUND 


PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


























Table Salt Manufacturers 


Estd. 1777. 24 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 A PRODUCT OF OXO LTD., LONDON (Registered under the War Charities Act 1940) 
The finest cream comes N 
\. 
from Devon... Y 
By Appointment Pai 





but the finest salad 


cream comes from 


SUTTONS 


SALAD CREAM 
1/3 per bottle (in short supply) 





Makers of ** Master Touch "* Sauce, Fine 
Pickles, Canned Goods and Soft Drinks 


THE CREAM O F CREAMS 


SALAD 
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tN MARK + NORWAY - SWEDEN: DENMARK-NORW4y, 


For a oun 






PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY NOW... 
Scandinavia offers every possible 
holiday enjoyment in exhilarating 
air and glorious sunshine—excellent 
food, hospitable people. Make the 
most of your vacation by flying— 
no fuss, no queueing. Remember 
Scandinavia is only a few hours 
away by Air. 


FLY tom il 
to SCANDINAVIA ty 


SAS 


—e 








SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
185, Regent Street, London, W.I. 


> DENMARK «NORWAY: SWEDEN + DENMARK + NORWAY+ SWEDEN 


7IMS » AVMYON: MUVWNIG *N3IGIMS*AYMYON* HYVNNIG:s NIGINS ° 


~ 
= & Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
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aTco 
BOATIMPELLER 


This new ATCO product provides inexpen- 
sive lightweight portable power for almost 
any type of light craft. Its simplicity of de- 
sign assures extreme reliability and economy 
in operation for work or pleasure. Th2 
Boatimpeller can be transported in the boot 
of a smal! car, and requires only a few 
minutes to be brought into use. Please write 
for illustrated literature and learn the many 
advantages of this outstanding power unit. 








CHARLES H. PUGH, LIMITED 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 9? 


Atco Motor Mowers, Atcoscythes, 
Atco Boatimpellers, Atco Service 


PRICE £35 COMPLETE 














TO-DAY’S SNAPS are the treasures of to- 


morrow. They become more precious as 
every year goes by. With more Ilford films 
about it is easier to get sharp, lively photo- 
graphs of scenes you want to remember. 
That’s why more and more people are saying 


I’m all for ILFORD films” 

























too much 
standing on 


ACHING FEET 


Foot weakness can cause endless 
trouble and pain. Make use of the Scholl 
* Foot Comfort Service. Every Scholl 
depot is a complete establishment for the 
relief of foot troubles. There’s a Scholl 
remedy for almost every kind of foot 
discomfort. Scholl light, flexible arch sup- 
ports correct the arch weakness that is 
the cause of so much foot pain. Expert 
advice and foot test without charge or 
obligation at Scholl depots through- 
out the country. Foot examination 
in private cubicles. 


END CORN TROUBLE. § Get relief from pain of hard and 


soft corns, bunions, callouses, with Dr. Scholl’s new Super-Soft 


Zino-pads. Universal first-aids toe foot com- 
I L/ (J fort. Shoe pressure and friction quickly 
eA) 
fi aad 
CORNS BUNIONS 5. | t| 
4 \ 
1 ’ cho 
DS A 









removed. In four sizes, 1/9d. at chemists, 

shoe dealers, stores and all Scholl depots. 
y “;) | Foot Comfort Service 
CALLOUSES 254 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


SOFT CORNS 


WRITE TO DEPT. P. 4, FOR BOOKLET & ADDRESS OF NEAREST DEPOT 
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Fly to the Continent in a luxurious BEA 
airliner. Here are some of the places you can go to : Stockholm— 
daily services, £48.17.0 return. Nice—daily services, £34.6.0 
Oslo—3 services a week, £42.15.0 return. Geneva—daily 
Dinard—4 services a week, £13.12.0 return 

BEA offices, and BEA, 
Telephone : Gerrard 9833. 


return. 
services, £27.0.0 return. 


Reservations : Travel Agents, local 
Dorland Hall, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


™ 
B F A takes you there and brings you back 
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. . . the Barclays Group can help 


IN THE UNITED STATES with a coast to 

coast network of correspondent banks, a New York 

office of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), and a 
representative in San Francisco covering the West Coast, we can: 
@ Get information for you on markets in the United States ; 


@ Introduce you to agents who can handle your goods ; 
@ Provide all the necessary banking services. 


IN CANADA Barclays Bank (Canada), a Canadian 
Chartered Bank, with branches in Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver offers the same services in Canada. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM Ask any Branch 


Manager of Barclays Bank Limited to explain to you 
how easily exporters can make use of these facilities, 
or write direct to 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP OF BANKS 

















During 1947 
PARK GATE 


made enough 


STEEL PIT PROBS 





DARWEN - LANES ~ 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 





normally spaced ta support a coal face 
extending from LIVERPOOL to GRIMSBY 


i BARK GATE 


IRON & STEEL CO. LTD., ROTHERHAM 
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William Nicholson ‘’ '° scenthe 


esearch after a 


commercial career with the East India Company, and made 
the historic discovery that water could be decomposed by 
passing an electric current through it. This is an example 
of electrolysis which is the foundation of many important 
industrial and scientific operations. Working in company 
with another English chemist, Carlisle, in 1800, Nicholson 
constructed an electric battery (known at that time as a 
“Voltaic Pile”), from thirty-six half-crowns, and a 
number of zinc discs and pieces of pasteboard. Though 
the current produced by this crude apparatus was so minute 
that only a few thimblefuls of gas were collected over a 
period of thirteen hours, Nicholson showed not only that 
water could be electrolysed, but that the two gases of which 
it is composed appear at different places, the oxygen being 
evolved where the electric current enters the water and 
hydrogen where it leaves. 

Nicholson, who was born in London 
in 1753, made many other scientific discoveries between 
his return from India in 1786 and his death in 1815. 
He invented a hydrometer, took out patents for textile 
printing machinery, planned and carried out a scheme for 
the water supply to Portsmouth. He was a scientific writer 
of great contemporary eminence and founded, and, until 
his death, edited the “ Journal i Philosophy ” 


But the electrolysis of water, font 
“Wy 
-, 4 UW 
fundamental discovery of very A 77 ; % 
YA 4 Gr’ & 
reat importance, remains this Z 
g If , oe lexi 
Y: 


Englishman’s real contribution to the 


G Wdiyyyflidtayy wi 
= Y 
world’s total of scientific knowledge. 
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Established 1825 





Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when. your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 - 15a Pall Mall SWI 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 

















For 
Town or Country 


The Silent Sports Car 








The 44 Litre 


BENTLEY 


Mark VI 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD. 14-15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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“LA GRANDE 
COGNAC 


Sole Agents for Great Britain and Eire. 
CARTAUX (LONDON) LTD. 44 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 
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Pee 


@ Hold this pen lightly in your hand, 
See its gracious lines, feel immediately 
the eager, responsive flow as the nib 
touches the paper : that’s because of 
the new two-way duct feed, which 
gives scientific balance between 
ink and air. The 707 is stream- 
lined throughout, even to the 
unique protective hood, 
fluted to fit the finger. 
And the price is 
right ! 

















Lumium gold or 
Lumium silver Cap 












































Take No Chances with Your Bike— 


Insure with the Norwich Union against the following risks 


THEFT AND FIRE 
Personal Accidents 


Premium from 5s. a year 
Send this coupon for details NOW. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


6-32, SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


Liability to the Public 
Accidental Damage 


You may send details of Pedal Cycle Insurance to:— 
aii Sac tinnsaccenectbo ers erewOPeerrasSevedinswevieesernseseooRToe 


Rs bas wracde woe eraden mneeinde iid Reres 06 bcetenecemeRnesioneeeeeee 


CORO e eee ERE HEHEHE EEE E HEHEHE EEHEE EEE EEEHHE EEE EEEH EEE EOS 











The development of the reinforced 
Blue Streak head with diamond- 
honed twin cutters, in combination 
with the traditional Remington round 
heads will give you the fastest, closest, 
most refreshing shave you ever had. 


e SHAVE DRY ¢ NO LATHER ¢ NO BLADES 


REMINGTON 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 
On sale everywhere 
When buying please state whether you require 210/250 volts AC/DC or 110/125 volts AC/DC 
REMINGTON RAND LTD., SHAVER Dept., 1 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.C.1 
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No Smoke 
No Fumes 
No Failures 
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Their Cork-Tips make smoking 








made with 
rich, fine 
tobacco 
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GAINSBOROUGH (1915) Bay colt by Bayardo — Rosedrop 


Bred and owned by Lady James Douglas and trained by Alex Taylor. 
Gainsborough was put up for sale as a yearling, but when the bidding 
fell short of the reserve, Lady James retained him, and so became the 
first woman to own as well as breed a Derby winner. Gainsborough also 
won the 2,000 Guineas, St. Leger, and Newmarket Gold Cup, and had 
a long and highly successful career at Stud. He sired the winners of 
474 races to a total value of £340,144! 


This series is presented by the House of Cope as f yy “papend 
a tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 
54 years of service to sportsmen, David Cope ~~ depen 


have jealously guarded those traditions. May w 
send a copy of our brochure which gives ‘pall corr’) s 
details of Cope’s Confidential Credit Service? 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, core) 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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%* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 


South Americans 
like to do business 
with men they know 














PACKAGING in multi-wall sacks 


YY” KNOW from your own ex- SPECIMEN FARES 

perience in South America | From Londonto Single Return i 8 

what a vast influence the ‘“ per- | Riode Janeiro £173.14 £312. 13 the modern trend 
sonal touch” has on business | $40 Paulo £177. 8 £319. 6 WwW ; 

there. That’s why it’s so desifable | Montevideo £192. 11 £346. 12 ; ve were one of the pioneers vad 
that not only you, but also senior | Buenos Aires £194.16 £350. 13 multi-wall sacks in this country and in a lifetime’s 
members of your staff, should as ——— experience (our 21 years seems as long as that) we 
often as possible pay flying visits | Fast services also to the West Indics, have accumulated a unique knowledge of packing 


“ Natal, Panama, Lima and Santiago. 
to your South American markets. was silo , ” 


British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent — and 


technique. This knowledge we are glad to make 
available to any manufacturer. Our packaging 





It’s often cheaper to 


therefore the most time-saving — ship by air advisory service is free—it places you under no obli- 
air-service to principal cities in Lower insurance, packing and ware- gation but our unbiassed advice may enable you to 
South America. B.S.A.A. air- ogg ao ote — make an appreciable saving in your packaging costs. 
crews — which include a steward Daties by gross weight, the lightcr 











and a stewardess — are among packaging—mean that air freight to 
the most highly trained and ex- —_ Some Di actually 
perienced in the world. cheaper than sea freight. 


a. 
S. PACKAGING SERVICE 


4. 
&) Business by Ate - by MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LIMITED 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS mrad Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent 


: i FILLING 
Information and Reservations, at no extra charze, from travel or freight agents, or from SEALING 


British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. yj 


(Telephone: Regent 4141) 
Your Hair Brush 
The World’ rebristled 
SS —_#_—— I p + alt, * pl : b istl ‘ 
e€ or S worn iomies. Forward a pth 
= Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 


Best-Known A tion will be sent by return of post. 


EMBROCATION pe et J 












































(Dept. L.), 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 








for a hundred years. 
Elliman’s continues to 
grow in popularity, and is 
undoubtedly the World’s 
best known Embrocation. 
It has been used and 
trusted by generations of 
sufferers from RHEU- 
MATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS 


RUB IN 


Enjoying universal favour ; 











FOLDING 





GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 
“Phone: Langham 1049 


; POR E72 
NATURE'S WAY: Rubbing 
eases Pain. Rubbing with 
ELLIMAN’S removes it! 


20 for 3/10 


issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Ltd. S.CAC. 
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STANDARD 












A pleasure to drive .... 
economical to run 





The Standard Motor Co. Ltd. Coventry. London: Standard House,37 Davies St. Grosvenor $q.W.1 
Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicles Ferguson Tractors Triumph Cars 





/, 
7 ll 6 A FLAGON 


EQUALS A BOTTLE AND A HALF 





Burgoyne's 
HARVEST BURGUNDY 


FROM EMPIRE VINEYARDS 


LC Remember GOOD WINE HAS FOOD VALUE 
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A new handy pack for 
Blue Gillette Blades 


No unwrapping 
Edges perfectly protected 


+ + + F 


Blades ready for instant use ¢ 
No extra cost 
Good mornings begin with Gillette 





enables you to switch from either 
A.C. or D.C. mains to Batteries, and 
vice versa—click! just like that! It 
brings all-wave performance where- 
ever you are and, in fact, really does 
the work of three sets! Town or 
country, home or away, inside or 
out are all one to this new ‘all-in’ 
radio. Ask your Ekco Dealer to 
show you how, mains or mains, 
you can switch on immediately to 
the programme you want; see its 
handsome finish and appearance; 
hear its brilliant performance! 


Tum MAINS b BATTER\®” 
«Wht loruch of a switth 


EKCO ‘STROLLER’ MAINS-BATTERY Model MBP99—5-valve all-wave 
portable for operation on AC/DC mains or Batteries, 5” speaker, built-in frame aerial, 
fitted mains lead stowed inside cabinet. Completely safe and efficient. In smart grey 
Lizard finish, dimensions 14” x 114” x 64”. 






1 ORF 


inc. tax & batteries 





EKCO ‘PRINCESS’ PORTABLE Model P63— 
a lightweight personal portable which combines high 
operating efficiency with delightful appearance. 
Plenty of power on two wavebands. Can be carried, 
or tucked inside suitcase. Weight only 44 lbs. In a 
range of attractive colour schemes. Dimensions 7h" x 


&4” x 25". 
£1 4 including tax and battery. 





Please send full details of the Ekco ‘Stroller’ and the ‘ Princess’ portable 
I siscicstesipte ws 


Address 


Post to EK. K, COLE, LTD. (P.1.) SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
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Every day 
WE BOIL A BOMB 





You may well ask why we permit our scientists to do anything 
so foolhardy. But the plain answer is that we have to do it to 
satisfy ourselves that even after prolonged storage, REGENT 
will not form gum to stick valves and clog fuel systems. 

The tests which consist of boiling samples under 100 Ib. per 
sq. inch oxygen pressure in “‘ bombs’’, are quite safe. We have 
never lost a scientist—or for that matter—a customer because 
ofasticky valve. This test is one of many which will guarantee 
quality and performance when REGENT branded petrol returns. 


REGEN PETROL 


Sterling Quality 
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But this one bought trouble 


A steamroller is a tough customer. 
—in a big way. Both its front forks were broken in a collision. 
The steamroller had urgent work to do—so a B.O.C process got 


silicon cast iron rods, did the job—in twelve hours the forks 


were as good as new. In these days of shortages and queues 


| 
| 
| 
| it repaired in a hurry. Fusion Welding, with the help of super 
| 
for material, B.O.C processes make an invaluable contribution 
| 


towards keeping the wheels of industry turning. 


The British Oxygen Co Ltd 


London and Branches 











Fish the day through 
on 1 gallon 


« <_ ee 
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BRITISH’ SEAGULL 


\J 


The best Outboard Motor in the World 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET 


Telephone ; Poole 818 


Telegrams; Seagull, Poole 







SUPERB 
BRANDY. 


Anowr and enjoyed ’ 
by Connotsseurs 
Tr more than a Century 





Troll the day 
long at 1 knot. 








rr _ 
ri 
—_—_—_—_—_— $< 
Sole Agents for Great Britain: B. B. MASON & COMPY., LTD., HULL. London Office: 64/6, Tooley Street. S.E.4 
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ROD. LINDT Fix6 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


indi 
THE 

CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 


CONNOISSEUR 
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So mild for 
delicate skin! 


& F. PEARS LC? D., LOoOnovoDoOonsn 
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( ances TASTES are a challenge to any manufacturer 
whose reputation depends on unchanging standards. Sobranie Americans 
are new, but into their blending and making goes the hereditary skill of 
three generations. The choice of leaf, the care of cut, the touch of this 
and the flavour of that—this is no new experience for Sobranie craftsmen ; 
they merely adjust standards which have never failed to stand, to the 
satisfaction of a mew taste that has come to stay. The result, as you 
would expect from the name, is yet another success in providing the 
best in all reasonable smoking worlds . 


SOBRANIE 
AMERICAN No. 50 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BALKAN SOBRANIE 
AT SOBRANIE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.1 





This Liberty shoe gives to every 
movement of your feet. Its supple 
comfort is truly amazing. It is 
unlined and is fitted with a 

specially made flexible innersole 

that is most comfortable to tender feet. 


LIBERTY SHOES LTD.. LEICESTER 
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Send your cables this way. Ring the nearest Cable & Wireless . 
Office, or ask exchange for “‘ Foreign Telegrams” and dictate 
your message. Otherwise hand it in at any Cable & Wireless 
branch or any Post Office. You can send a social message to 
any part of the Commonwealth for 5d. a word (minimum 5/-). 


To some parts it costs less. 


“CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 








Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, July 13, 1949. 





